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SENSE & NONSENSE 


E are told nowadays that there is no conflict 

between science and religion. The humanist 

who keeps harping on this theme is said to be 
a Rip Van Winkle who went to sleep at the time of T. H. 
Huxley and woke up in ignorance of some great change 
that has ended the controversy. This is a neat way of 
evading the issue. Instead of meeting the challenge you 
pretend that it is too unworthy, too obsolete to bother 
about. Something is supposed to have happened which 
has altered the terms of the debate. We can freely admit 
that ‘something has happened’, but the tremendous ad- 
vances of science are not responsible. It is the apologists 
of religion who have retreated to entirely new ground. 
They have so modified the. dogmas which nineteenth cen- 
tury rationalists ridiculed that the old targets are no 
longer presented. That was the point made in our Janu- 
ary editorial. Some readers were puzzled by our statement 
that none of the Christian doctrines held today—except 
by Fundamentalists—is contradicted by a scientific theory. 
We meant that the traditional beliefs of Christendom are 
now re-interpreted in a way that places them out of reach 
of scientific criticism. 

‘Sire, I have no need of that hypothesis’, replied Laplace, 
when Napoleon asked him what part God played in his 
cosmology. Science can neither prove nor disprove the 
existence of God. It can disprove the Genesis story, but 
the revised version that although man’s body may have 
evolved from animals a soul was implanted at a certain 
stage does not come within the scientific orbit. Science 
may trace the beginning of the cosmic order to a primi- 
tive ‘atom’, or set up a hypothesis of ‘continuous crea- 
tion’, but it has no mandate to invoke a Creator. A scien- 
tific statement cannot clash with a metaphysical or purely 
religious statement because they obey different rules. It 
would be as senseless to contend that the rules of football 
contradict those of cricket. As long as religion is content 
with statements that cannot be tested there is no formal 
contradiction. But that merely means that any statement, 
however nonsensical, which cannot be either verified or 
falsified, falls outside the terms of scientific reference. 
Recent attempts to restrict theology to this no-man’s land 
cut its moorings with history and the objective world. The 
operation is a technical success, but the patient is dead. 
Humanists can watch this interesting performance with 


equanimity. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


HY, oh why, do some 

people still think that 

humanists tight- 
lipped, intellectual ascetics liv- 
ing in a world of test tubes? I 
suppose the Romantic recoil 
from science is partly respon- 
sible. Wordsworth’s legendary 
monster ‘peeping and botanizing 
on his mother’s grave’ is kept 
alive by vested interests anxious 
to keep scientists in their proper 
place. Humanism is identified 
with the emotional rickets from 
which scientists are supposed to 
suffer. Favourite adjectives are 
‘cold’, ‘arid’, ‘unfeeling’. But 
they certainly do not fit E. M. 
Forster, who has now entered 
his eightieth year. 

He is a liberal humanist in the 
great tradition. He is not a 
scientist, but a creative writer 
who produced a novel thirty- 
four years ago which has be- 
come a Classic of English litera- 
ture. He is not a philosopher 
in the technical sense, but his 
philosophy of iife springs from 
a deep humanity. His message 
for these distracted times can 
be summed up in a few words: 
‘Three cheers for democracy’. 


Progress and Catastrophe 


NTERVIEWING him for The 

Observer, Philip Toynbee 
asked for his views on the un- 
dergraduates he encountered at 
Cambridge. He replied that it 
was a good thing that the pro- 
portion of public schoolboys 
was diminishing. If he himself 
had a son of the right age he 
would rather send him to a 
grammar school than a public 
school. As for the way the 
world is going, the threat of 
catastrophe is so gigantic that 
no novelist.could cope with such 
a theme. Only poetry could do 
justice to such tragedy. ‘We live 
in a threatened world and seem 
to be continually teasing it to 
destroy us.’ 

No one could have expressed 
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THREE CHEERS FOR DEMOCRACY 


E. M. Forster {Photo,R.M.Downey 


more concisely the uneasiness in 
so many hearts as we entered 
another year. Forster has al- 
ways given high priority to 
‘reasons of the heart’. This 
doesn’t mean wishful thinking. 
If it did we should shut our 
eyes and repeat that God’s in 
his heaven and all’s right with 
the world. Contrary to the pop- 
ular travesty, humanism is based 
on feeling—the passionate con- 
viction that all is not right and 
that only by our own efforts 
can the mess be cleared up. 


Heart and Mind 


guided by love’ 

is how Bertrand Russell 
describes humanism. It can 
hardly be bettered. It corrects 
the false impression that a 
humanist is all head and no 
heart. Those readers who have 
followed our series, “The Hu- 
manist Tradition’, will have 
been struck by the unceasing 
concern of humanists to im- 
prove the conditions of life here 
on this earth. Christians steal 
the credit for humanitarian re- 
forms that were brought about 
in the teeth of clerical opposi- 


tion, and this fact should be 
shouted from the housetops. We 
have got on with the job be- 
cause we know there is no pie 
in the sky. The job is to get 
rid of perfectly obvious causes 
of misery—under-nourishment, 
from which more than half the 
world’s population suffers, 
disease, poverty, injustice, and 
the fear of destruction that 
seems to mock all our efforts. 
Progress is meaningless without 
an enlargement of sympathy— 
but sympathy is a mere word 
unless we possess the know-how 
to carry it into practical effect. 
There is no necessary conflict 
between heart and head. Some 
humanists have emphasized the 
one, some the other. The great 
figures in our tradition shared 
many of the limitations of their 
age, and there is no need to be 
touchy when their shortcomings 
are pointed out. There is no 
such thing as a humanist hagio- 
graphy or a humanist meta- 
physics to which all of us must 
subscribe. Our public actions 
matter more than our private 
beliefs—or disbeliefs. 


The Risks of Freedom 


jon E. M. Forster gave 
evidence before _ the 
Select Committee on Obscene 
Publications he confessed that 
he was bewildered by the phrase 
‘deprave and corrupt’. This test 
was laid down in 1868 by Chief 
Justice Cockburn when he or- 
dered the destruction of copies 
of a militant Protestant pamph- 
let entitled The Confessional 
Unmasked. A clear case of the 
biter bit. But it has led to all 
kinds of absurdities. Boccaccio’s 
Decameron and even Plato’s 
Symposium have been classed 
with sheer pornography. Pub- 
lishers of the highest reputation 
have found themselves in the 
Old Bailey dock. Thanks to the 
Society of Authors and Mr Roy 
Jenkins, MP—plus a big slice 
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of Parlianientary luck—it looks 
as thoush the law will be 
changed The Government have 
agreed that a work should be 
judged ‘as a whole’, which is an 
important concession, but they 
do not accept the recommenda- 
tion that expert witnesses should 
be called. 

In theory it is not easy to 
define an ‘expert’ on what is a 
matter of taste rather than fact. 
But there are cultivated palates 
which can detect a good book 
as confidently as a vintage wine. 
Only the unsophisticated would 
be mistaken over the literary 
quality of Joyce and Lawrence, 
or the serious intention of Have- 
lock Ellis. There is rather more 
force in Mr Butler’s contention 
that ‘an essentially obscene 
book is none the less corrupting 
because it is well written’. But 
it proves too much. There is 
more than one kind of ‘corrup- 
tion’. It could be argued that 
any book subversive of the ex- 
isting order—from Das Kapital 
onwards—is injurious to society, 
and then you would have a 
fully fledged censorship. Free- 
dom is worth the inevitable risks. 


Sequel to Wolfenden 


ie do a lot of things better 
in Scotland. Homosexuality 
charges, for example, are 
brought only when the Procura- 
tor-Fiscal decides that the pro- 
ceedings serve the public in- 
terest. The result is that far 
fewer cases reach the courts 
than in England. Such a loop- 
hole would have been a very 
convenient compromise in the 
controversy over the Wolfenden 
Report. The Home Secretary 
appears to have considered it 
seriously and consulted the Law 
Officers to see whether it would 
be possible to leave the decision 
to prosecute in the hands of the 
Attorney-General. 

| am sorry but not surprised 
that difficulties have been raised. 
it sounds an arbitrary proce- 
The main argument in its 
favour is that it works well 
enough elsewhere. But so, in 
Scandinavia, does the original 
Wolfenden proposal, which had 
the backing, after all, of pro- 


dure 


minent Churchmen of the prin- 
cipal denominations. One arch- 
bishop and five bishops are on 
the honorary committee of the 
Homosexual Law Reform 
Society. The humanists include 
the President and Vice-President 
of the RPA and the editor of 
this journal. The Society has 
now drafted a bill which could 
be used by.a private member. 
This seems to me a good ex- 
ample of a rational approach to 
this awkward problem. 


Antidote to Pessimism 


E may find the subject so 

distasteful or tedious 
that we brush it aside. I believe 
this attitude to be wrong. I have 
just been reading Dr Clifford 
Allen’s Homosexuality: — Its 
Nature, Causation and Treat- 
ment (Staples, 15s) and it en- 
courages me to feel more hope- 
ful that a solution will be found 
to this problem if we bestir our- 
selves. Some psychiatrists take 
a pessimistic view. But a good 
deal has happened since Freud 
declared that it was as hard to 
turn a homosexual into a hetero- 
sexual as vice versa. Dr Allen 
has had vast experience in treat- 
ing homosexuals and he gives 
with scrupulous fairness an 
account of his successes and 
failures. He does not believe 
that anyone is born a homo- 
sexual. He becomes distorted 
by environment. Broken homes 
and faulty parental relationships 
are the commonest causes. 

If we know the cause we are 
on the way towards cure. After 
reviewing various methods that 
have been tried Dr Allen con- 
cludes in favour of psychiatric 
treatment. Even where it is not 
feasible—e.g. it may take too 
long or be too expensive—a 
modified form may be very 
helpful. 

He makes two extremely in- 
teresting points. First, the homo- 
sexual is unhappy. He is prone 
to neurosis and alcoholism. So 
it is no sufficient answer to 
leave the problem alone pro- 
vided he does no obvious harm. 
Second, female homosexuality is 
often found among prostitutes. 
This ties up two sections of the 


Wolfenden Report which appear 
to have no connection apart 
from dealing with sexual offences. 


Religious Arithmetic 
_ look forward to 

a better harvest in 1959. 
Easter communicants — and 
presumably Easter offerings— 
are on the increase. Between 
1930 and 1950 there was a steep 
decline, though the rot set in at 
the turn of the century. Weekly 
attendances fell from 114 per 
cent in 1900 to 34 per cent in 
1950. Since then the news has 
been somewhat brighter, though 
it is offset by the leakage. Out 
of forty million people resident 
in the provinces of Canterbury 
and York, 26,700,000 were bap- 
tized in the Church of England, 
but only a third of them were 
confirmed. In other words, the 
teenagers refused to go to 
church and their parents did not 
set the example. Worse still, 
young men are not joining the 
already depleted ranks of the 
clergy. As the present elderly 
incumbents die off the shortage 
will become critical. 

This doesn’t seem much like 
a religious revival to me. The 
only real progress is being 
made by Roman Catholics. New 
Catholic churches are springing 
up all over the country and they 
are crowded. 


Pleasant Dream 


OME years ago the late Pro- 

fessor Flugel told me half 
despairingly that the best way 
of uniting the world would be 
to have an invasion from Mars. 
I little thought he had merely 
got it the wrong ‘way round and 
that we might become the inva- 
ders. I don’t give a hoot whether 
the Russians or the Americans 
get there first. I only hope that 
for the next twenty years they 
will be so busy trying that they 
will have no time for more dan- 
gerous games. The new fledgling 
planet points the way. Some 
reports say it has been named 
Mechta, which is Russian for 
‘Dream’. I hope it will bring a 
pleasant change from the night- 
mares to which we are accus- 
tomed. Hector HAWTON 
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HOW TRUE IS CHRISTIANITY ?—VI 


THE PLAIN MAN’S PERPLEXITY 


by HUBERT G. WALMSLEY 


A divine revelation is not very helpful 
unless its meaning can be understood 


O far all the contributors to this series have 

been expert witnesses. I can make no such 

claim. But if Christianity is true it cannot 
be necessary for the believer to be a scholar. The 
revelation on which, it is asserted, our salvation 
depends cannot be concealed in a cryptogram 
which only the very learned are able to decipher. 
When it is brought to the notice of ordinary 
people the meaning at least should be quite plain 
even though, as we are told, acceptance is only 
possible with the aid of the supernatural gift 
of faith. 

Surely it is not unreasonable to expect that 
any inquirer, whatever his level of education, 
should be able to discover for himself what Chris- 
tianity is about. Anyone, let us say, who has 
been brought up in an agnostic family, and who 
is curious about the beliefs of Christians, should 
at least be able to get a straight answer when he 
asks Christians what in fact they believe. 

But as soon as he begins to ask questions he 
is bewildered by a multiplicity of answers. They 
conflict so much that it is obvious they cannot 
all be true. They all claim to be a divine reve- 
lation, but the differences are so deep that it 
seems as though some of the sects are quite dis- 
tinct religions. 


Offering a Blank Cheque 

We are so used to this odd situation that we 
take it for granted, but it would strike a visitor 
from a totally alien culture forcibly. Transport 
a lama from Tibet to Spain and he would natur- 
ally suppose that Christianity and Roman Catho- 
licism were identical. But if he travelled to Eng- 
land his ears would be deafened by the voices 
of rival claimants. He would find that the Roman 
Church was but one among many Churches, and 
not a few of its members would prefer to be 
called Catholics than Christians. 

But if he then concluded there were evidently 


two varieties of Christianity, i.e. Catholic and 
Protestant, he would soon find that this was 
much too simple a classification. The gulf be- 
tween a Fundamentalist and a Modernist is greater 
than between a High Anglican and a Roman 
Catholic. 

These considerations may seem to be so ob- 
vious as to be naive, but they are far too often 
overlooked. To an outsider like myself they con- 
stitute the strongest reasons for rejecting Chris- 
tianity. I do not see how I can be expected to 
answer the question of whether Christianity is 
true or false unless I know what its teachings 
are. I cannot sign a blank cheque. 


Too Many Prescriptions 

I am confronted by innumerable sects, and all 
—or nearly all—agree about one thing: that 
close on two thousand years ago the most im- 
portant event in human history took place in 
Palestine. God intervened in a most dramatic 
way in man’s affairs. He disclosed his plan for 
the human race. He walked unrecognized—save 
by a few—along the shores of Lake Galilee. 

If a benevolent Deity governs the universe, I 
do not find this at all incredible. The only cause 
for surprise is that God did not manifest him- 
self sooner and spare mankind a lot of pain and 
trouble. One would certainly expect that if a 
divine plan for our welfare existed, it would be 
made known. Thus far I accept the familiar 
theological logic—assuming the theological pre- 
mises. 

But I should also expect this plan to be ex- 
pressed in unequivocal terms. It is not much use 
giving orders that cannot be understood. The 
prescription for salvation ought to be written 
plainly enough for anyone to read. Unfortunately 
the ink is blurred, the formula is unclear, and 
instead of one sovereign medicine for all man- 
kind—which is presumably the idea—there are 
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rows and rows of different bottles. All of them 
promise the elixir of eternal life. 

Something seems to have gone wfong. In the 
hope of finding out what this could be I recently 
re-read the New Testament from beginning to 
end. I know no Greek, but in any case Jesus 
spoke in Aramaic, so at the best we can only 
receive his sayings in translation. I know very 
little of Biblical criticism, but that should not be 
required of me if the New Testament is a divine 
revelation. 


Gospel Contradictions 

I tried to forget what the Churches had said 
was the true meaning of the words. I read them, 
as I might read the Koran or the Upanishads, in 
order to find out what was taught. After all, the 
congregations of the early Church had no para- 
phernalia of scholarship to warn them which 
text was doubtful, which was an interpolation, 
which was a forgery. They thought they were 
listening to the voice of God, not doing a diffi- 
cult crossword puzzle. 

My immediate impression, I must confess, was 
complete obfuscation. It was not merely that 
the authors of the Gospels differed on points of 
detail—which could be allowed for—but on 
matters of great importance, e.g. their versions 
of the nativity and resurrection. They not only 
conflicted with each other, but contradicted them- 
selves. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary for me to 
repeat here the grave discrepancies to which the 
more scholarly contributors to this series have 
drawn attention and will doubtless refer to again. 
This article is a purely subjective account of 
how the Christian message strikes an ordinary man 
in the second half of the twentieth century. 
Queerly enough it made a similar impression in 
some respects on the pagan Celsus in the second 
century. 

To me, the message of the New Testament 
seems so incoherent that I do not wonder that 
at one time the Church put the Bible in chains. 
I could pick texts in support of any sect that 
took my fancy. 

The Virgin Birth is asserted by Matthew, but 
no other writer affirms it unambiguously. The 
Catholic cult of Mary seems quite inexplicable 
in view of the attitude of Jesus to his mother. 
‘Who is my mother and my brethren?’ he asked, 
according to Mark (ili, 31, 35). And looking 


about on those seated round him he said: ‘Be- 
hold my mother and my brethren. Whosoever 
shall do the will of God, he is my brother and 
sister and mother.’ 

No one who knew him appears to have doubted 
that Mary had other children or to have sus- 
pected for some thirty years that he was the 
Messiah whose coming all Jews awaited. Under- 
neath a maze of contradictions one can, I think, 
discern the dim outline of a Jew who came to 
believe just that: the same deep-seated convic- 
tion which other Jews had held before him. 

Reading the Gospels impartially, | do not see 
how one can doubt that Jesus was a man of a 
particular epoch, subject to its limitations and 
illusions. The great illusion was that the world 
would soon come to an end. it is this belief 
that makes sense—at least to me—of so much 
in the sayings and the behaviour of Jesus that 
is otherwise baffling. 

‘This generation shall not pass away till all 
be fulfilled’ (Mark, xiii, 30). More strongly: 
‘Verily I say unto you that there are some of 
those standing here who shall not taste of death 
until they see the Kingdom of God come with 
power’ (Mark, ix, 1). A similar confident pre- 
diction is made during the Last Supper. We can 
well understand why the disciples, who had ap- 
proached Jerusalem joyfully convimced that the 
hour of triumph was near, fled in despair when 
their hopes seemed to be destroyed by the arrest 
and execution of their Master. 


No Social Message 


Surprise is sometimes expressed at the absence 
of any social message in the Gospels. We are 
told, of course, that the Sermon on the Mount 
and the injunction to love one’s neighbours offer 
the highest possible social ethic, but that seems 
to me to be an evasion. No practical guidance 
can be derived from these generalities because 
they permit contradictory conclusions. 

Should Christians be pacifists? Ought they to 
pay their taxes? Should they oppose slavery and 
tyranny and work for social justice? Such ques- 
tions mean a great deal to us today, but they 
did not seem urgent in the Palestine of two thou- 
sand years ago. They could not have seemed 
very relevant to the little band who wandered 
about Galilee and then took the road to Jeru- 
salem in eager anticipation that the hated Roman 
Empire—which to them was all the world— 
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would soon collapse at the sound of angelic 
trumpets. 

But the expected consummation did not come. 
Jesus had been mistaken in the prediction on 
which he staked his life. To account for this 
mistake the elaborate process began of explain- 
ing away his perfectly definite utterances. As they 
could not be given a literal meaning they were 
treated as being metaphorical—an easy way out. 

I am aware, of course, that the disappointment 
of the disciples is said to have been temporary 
because Jesus rose from the dead and ascended 
into heaven. The difficulties about the resurrec- 
tion story have been pointed out many times. 
Although this is well-worn ground I hope that a 
better qualified contributor to this series will 
demonstrate once again the discrepancies which 
make it impossible to give credence to the testi- 
mony. 


Myth and Miracle 


Many of the events described in the Gospels 
must seem to any fairly educated person today 
to belong to the realm of pious myth. Educated 
Christians do not accept all of them. Spiritual 
healing is common to all religions and in the 
light of modern psychology some of the recorded 
cures—but not the diagnoses—may be true. But 
how many Churchmen really believe that Jesus 
stilled a storm, walked on water, turned water 
into wine, or miraculously fed five thousand? 

Jesus himself clearly believed that disease was 
due to demonic possession, If, as is asserted, he 
knew better but chose to speak in the language 
of the times, it seems a pity that he did not 
prefer to help the sick by pointing out how 
disease could be prevented. It seems almost a 
mockery to cure a handful of people and leave 
them in ignorance of the conditions responsible 
so often for their plight. 

I shall be told that it is stupid to wish that 
Jesus had behaved like an agent of the World 
Health Organization. Yet I cannot help feeling 
that if the alleged revelation had contained con- 
crete advice about alleviating the miseries of 
disease and poverty it would have been more 
fruitful than the prediction about a kingdom that 
never arrived. 

The Church arose on the ruins of that hope. 
The fourth Gospel and the letters of Paul create 
a new pattern. Instead of a latter-day prophet 
who believed he was the Messiah and worshipped 


in the Jewish synagogue we have the concept of 
a superhuman being, more intelligible to the 
Greeks than the Jews because of his mystical 
identification with the Logos. 

Paul, for example, does not show much in- 
terest in the life and sayings of Jesus. His con- 
cern is more with his own imaginary colloquys 
with Jesus than with the historical Christ. I have 
noticed the same attitude in many Protestants 
I meet. They brush aside rather impatiently the 
contradictions in the Gospel narrative. What 
macters, they assure me, is ‘the contemporaneous 
Christ’. 


The Enigma of Jesus 


I hesitate to accuse anyone of intellectual dis- 
honesty, but I can think of no other description. 
Let us call it, in all charity, unconscious dis- 
honesty. For how could they associate their reli- 
gious experiences with Jesus if there were no 
Gospel narratives? They would not even know 
his name. 

The historical Jesus is a category of explana- 
tion. The experience of prayer proves nothing 
by itself. 

I concluded my re-reading of the New Testa- 
ment with the Book of Revelations. And what 
shocking revelations they are. I can make nothing 
of it, nor can the majority of twentieth-century 
Christians. But that strange and dreadful book 
is a reminder of how remote the thought and 
sentiment of today is from the temper and imagi- 
nation of the early Church. 

Familiarity with time-hallowed phrases blurs 
their meaning. The personalities in the New 
Testament have become household names and 
unless we take care we find ourselves thinking of 
Peter, Paul, and the companions of Jesus as 
though they were as comprehensible to us as 
eminent Victorians. I do not think we can hope 
to enter fully into their state of mind. 

As for the mind of Jesus himself, the incrus- 
tation of legend, the contradictory sayings attri- 
buted to him, the vast distance that separates us 
from Judaism in the age of Augustus, are an in- 
surmountable barrier. Scholars of repute have 
argued that no such person existed. I admire 
their learning and ingenuity, but I am uncon- 
vinced by their reasoning. I am more inclined to 
agree with Albert Schweitzer: ‘The historical 
Jesus will be to our time a stranger. and an 
enigma. 
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STOP THIS BARBARITY 


by DAVID GUNSTON 


The public conscience should be stirred by 
the cruel methods used by modern whalers 


eat margarine and cooking fat made from 

whale oil realize that the creatures from 
which these foods come are still slaughtered 
under conditions of extreme cruelty and _ ineffi- 
ciency. The threateningly high annual destruction 
of something like thirty thousand oil-bearing 
whales merely serves to underline the imperative 
need for a humaner way of killing these valu- 
able and highly intelligent creatures. As the late 
Edmund Sandars aptly pointed out, man now 
does indeed punish leviathan ‘with his sore and 
great and strong sword’: how bestial the punish- 
ment is only slowly coming to be realized outside 
the minority of animal protectionists and others 
who have always felt concern over the question. 
For even today it is not widely grasped that a 
whale is an animal, as much as a cat or a cow 
is an animal, warm-blooded, sensitive, and as far 
as our limited knowledge goes, surprisingly in- 
telligent for a wholly marine creature. 

In its earliest days whaling was carried on from 
shore bases and the beasts were killed with hand- 
thrown spears. The whalers hunted from small 
boats of the type to which we still give that 
name, and their task was a dangerous and pre- 
carious one. Sperm whales were the quarry in 
those days, and not until the invention of steam- 
ships were the far larger fin and blue whales 
sought. These are now almost the only species 
hunted, since their colossal size and high oil yield 
make their pursuit economically worth while. 
Since the development of pelagic whaling in the 
Antarctic from about 1904, the methods of kill- 
ing whales have become coldly scientific and ruth- 
less in the extreme. Nothing is left to chance, yet 
it is incredible that the technique still in use today 
should not have changed for nearly a century as 
far as the actual killing is concerned. It still 
involves barbarically-inflicted suffering on the 
whales in their death-throes. 

The whales are spotted either from the small 
catcher ships which operate within a radius of 
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seventy miles from the floating factories or by 
the amphibian aircraft carried by the larger 
vessels. Detection from the ships is done either 
visually, generally from the conspicuous spouting 
of the whales, or with a modified system of asdic 
underwater listening. The monster is cautiously 
stalked and when within about thirty to fifty 
yards’ range, the gunner in the bows opens fire 
with his harpoon-gun. These gunners are mostly 
Norwegians of tough, old whaling stock, and 
under modern conditions they may earn more 
from their grisly craft in a single season than a 
Cabinet Minister does annually. Their weapons 
are more or less standardized in the Svend Foyn 
gun, now nearly a century old, the only piece of 
whaling equipment not improved upon within 
the last twenty years. This fires a four-foot-long 
steel harpoon, 34in in diameter and weighing 150 
Ibs, to the head of which is attached a small 
explosive shell fitted with a delayed-action fuse. 
When fired this drags out many yards of stout 
whale-rope. The harpoon pierces the whale’s 
side, usually rupturing the intestines or the lungs 
with its resultant explosion. But only very rarely 
does this kill the creature, and indeed seldom is 
a whale dead within five minutes. Usually one 
or more harpoons have to be fired into it when 
the range is suitable, for on being hit the animal 
dives in panic and often tows the catcher for a 
considerable distance before it can be despatched. 
Up to an hour of struggling and manceuvring 
and harpooning ensues before the wretched crea- 
ture is finally killed. 

All this time the whale is frantically plunging 
about in the sea, diving and straining with im- 
mense strength, obviously in a terrible state of 
fear and agony. Once seen, a whale in its death- 
torment is never forgotten, so stark and brutal is 
the spectacle. At times this method of slaughter 
is carried to frightful extremes, such as the case 
when it took five hours and nine harpoons to 
destroy a female blue whale. The 6in whale rope 
is stretched taut by the frenzied whale, which 
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gushes gallons of blood as it tries to escape. The 
appalling sight of a large whale actually spouting 
a fountain of frothy blood high into the air from 
its nostrils is awaited by the whalemen as a sign 
that their task is all but over, for it means that 
the whale’s lungs are ruptured and it is nearing 
its end. The whalemen themselves, many of them 
the toughest seamen afloat, frankly admit that if 
the whales could scream out in their agony like 
other creatures the whole industry would cease 
forthwith, for no one would be able to stand the 
ordeal. But whales are almost unique in the 
animal kingdom in having no vocal chords, so 
their struggles are endured in silence, although 
their severity is none the less evident to any 
observer. 


Wasteful and Brutal 


This is not a pretty spectacle for modern civil- 
ization, and individual cases may be far worse 
than the picture I have painted. If the same 
degrees of cruelty were inflicted upon domestic 
animals like horses or cattle—and a not exag- 
gerated comparison has been drawn to an ex- 
plosive-speared horse dashing through the streets 
of London pulling a butcher’s wagon behind it 
before collapsing in its own blood in the gutters 
—the offenders would be rightly punished for out- 
rageous cruelty to defenceless animals. But such 
is the strangeness of the human mind and the 
extent of current hypocrisy that similar and 
equally cruel events taking place for four months 
out of every twelve many thousand of miles away 
in the Antarctic are either ignored or regarded 
with complacency. The killing of whales in this 
way is no less cruel because few people witness it. 

Furthermore, and this argument will probably 
win some reform in the end, the present method 
is wasteful and uneconomic. The rupturing of 
the whale’s intestine sets free into its carcase 
bacilli which cause speedy putrefaction, some- 
times before the whale is flensed or cut up, as 
well as damaging much meat. Decay means the 
loss of much of the carcase, while there is a real 
danger of sepsis and gangrene being received by 
the men handling the dead whales. Whaling fleets 
carry prophylactic sera with them to meet this 
very risk. 

Clearly no other creatures which provide human 
beings with food are killed in such a cruel and 
inefficient way. The attempts at reform have so 
far been sketchy and were held up by the War. 
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The factory ship ‘C. A. Larsen’ with an inflated 
whale alongside for flensing (stripping of blubber) 
Various alternative methods of killing have been 
suggested and some of them carried out, generally 
with disappointing results. A projectile charged 
with gas has been tried, liquid carbon dioxide 
being thus injected into the whale. Although this 
killed the animal in a fairly short time, its actual 
humaneness is doubtful. A shell charged with 
poison was another experimental suggestion, but 
the danger of contaminating the meat was too 
great. High explosive or solid shot, such as from 
a twelve-pounder gun, has also been mooted, but 
this too would damage the flesh and might not 
kill the whale outright anyway. 

Another possible alternative seems to be electric 
whaling, by which the creature is electrocuted by 
a direct current passed through its body by the 
harpoon, using the sea as an ‘earth’. The current 
is switched on after contact is made with the 
harpoon and left on until the whale is dead, which 
is usually indicated by the dropping of the lower 
jaw. Some experiments with electric whaling were 
made before the War by Norwegian scientists 
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with quite encouraging results. Although con- 
siderable modification of existing apparatus was 
necessary to equip catchers with electric harpoons, 
the method was found to be speedy and efficient. 
There was no risk of spoilt meat nor of whales 
being wounded and escaping to die unclaimed. It 
was found that a very strong current, which could 
be administered a second time through a hand 
spear if necessary, killed by syncope, but if a 
weak voltage was employed there was a danger 
of the whale being merely stunned, to recover 
after a short interval, with disastrous results. In 
addition, this method is extremely costly. Com- 
pletely humane electric whaling may come if it 


can be made cheap, safe, and reliable, but many 
other factors, not least the prejudice of the whale- 
men themselves jealous for their ancient if bar- 
baric craft, also enter into the matter. 

Certainly no fully satisfactory and humane 
alternative to the orthodox method of whale- 
killing has yet been discovered, in spite of several 
years of experiment, as the Minister of Agricul- 
ture had to admit in Parliament recently. He 
added that any developments in this direction 
would receive his ‘strong support’, but it seems 
possible these will not arrive until the current 
apathy and ignorance give way to a real stirring 
of the public conscience over this shameful evil. 


OH, BE JOYFUL! 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


New interpretations of old dogmas eliminate 
what is mythical by making them meaningless 


< BRING you good tidings of great joy.’ Has 
] The Times Saturday religious columnist been 

promoted to leader-writer? It would appear 
that he was on Christmas Eve. Anyone who 
cultivates the sense of style which all critics 
ought to have must have recognized in the first 
leader on December 24 that note of solemn mean- 
inglessness, coupled with ineffable superiority, 
which we have learnt to look for in the Saturday 
articles, 


No More Pie in the Sky 


You know the sort of thing. Take a dogma. 
Its literal sense being plainly silly, announce that 
it does not mean what it says. Then say what 
it does mean. You may say what you like under 
this head on one condition—that what you say 
is meaningless. For if you say anything intellig- 
ible, you lay yourself open to the retort that it 
contradicts the dogma, and you undermine your 
reputation for theological safeness. Having sus- 
tained your reputation in this way to the extent 
of half a column, you call it a day and collect 
your fee. Some call the process ‘demythologiz- 
ing Christianity’. But I should avoid the label. 
It suggests that, till you came along, Christianity 
was full of myth. What you want to suggest is 


that Christianity was always just what you say 
it is—a very different proposition. 

The leading article under review is appropriately 
entitled ‘Joy’. Its theme is that no view of the 
material future of mankind makes the smallest 
difference to ‘Christian joy’. Even if you think 
we are going to be nuclearized in the next war 
which is just round the corner, never mind. Keep 
smiling! It’s all right! 

The leader-writer is at pains to explain that 
his theological Mark Tapleyism has nothing to 
do with ‘the simple doctrine of pie in the sky’. 
God forbid that it should be anything as vulgar 
as that! ‘The notion of a blissful afterlife bear- 
ing no particular relationship to temporal exist- 
ence but constituting a divine reward for good 
behaviour on earth is distinctly sub-Christian.’ 
So now we know. If you believe—as the Gospel 
Jesus says—that at the last day all nations. will 
be gathered before the Son of Man, and that 
those who fed the hungry, gave drink to the 
thirsty, took in the stranger, clothed the naked, 
and visited the sick will for their good conduct 
inherit eternal life, you are no Christian. You 
are a ‘sub-Christian’. The dogma of ‘the life of 
the world to come’ does not mean that at all. 

Then what are we to be joyful about? We 
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are to be joyful, it appears, ‘that all the events 
of temporal life will ultimately be turned to 
God’s purposes’. The writer concedes that this is 
‘a paradox which makes far more severe demands 
on faith’ than even pie in the sky. If we drop 
pie in the sky as ‘sub-Christian’, in what sense 
can we say that ‘all the events of temporal life’, 
including two world wars and perhaps a third, 
poison gas, stra'egic bombing, nuclear missiles, 
mass murder and the genetic manufacture of 
monsters, ‘will ultimately be turned to God's 
purposes’—whatever God’s purposes are? (I have 
previously pointed out the contradiction in terms 
involved in attributing ‘purpose’ to an almighty 
and all-knowing being to whom everything future 
is already present.) 

At this point the leader-writer lapses into safe 
meaningless. ‘Christianity’, he says, ‘looks for 
the fulfilment of history outside history.” I sup- 
pose history includes everything that has hap- 
pened, is happening, or will happen. If I am 
correct, to say that history will be fulfilled ‘out- 
side history’ means that everything that has hap- 
pened, is happening, or will happen, is to cul- 
minate in no happening at all. Maybe; I don’t 
pretend to know. But is it anything to be joyful 
about? I can’t even get excited. 

Finally, says the leader-writer, ‘Christian joy’ 
is due to the fact that Christians believe in ‘a 


personal God who has revealed himself by assum- 
ing human form’, and to whom they feel ‘per- 
sonal gratitude for boons granted and evils 
averted’. This has a meaning in terms of tradi- 
tional dogma. Those who believe in an anthro- 
pomorphic ‘Son of God’ who ‘came down from 
heaven, and was made man, and was crucified 
for us’, in order that they may go to heaven 
when they die, may feel personal gratitude for 
the transaction—though even then we may fairly 
ask how it could mend matters for God to be- 
come man and die an excruciating death, or how 
it could do anything but make a nasty mess 
nastier. 


Doubtful Boon 


But the leader-writer has deliberately put aside 
dogma in the literal sense. He does not believe 
in ‘pie in the sky’ or in ‘a blissful afterlife’ as a 
‘reward for good behaviour on earth’. Once 
more, then, what are we to be joyful about? 
What boon is granted? What evil averted? 

I can see no boon, unless it be the boon of 
enabling readers of The Times to repeat the 
traditional creeds in the belief that they are not 
committing themselves to anything so crude as 
faith in a human sacrifice to procure them ‘pie 
in the sky when they die’. It may be eccentricity ; 
but I prefer the boon of saying what I mean. 


RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Humanist and rationalist societies are springing up all over the world. The 
emphasis on science and education is creating a new public impatient of obsolete 


dogmas and theologies. 


Development Fund. 


This is the turn of the tide. To take advantage of it we must intensify our 
propaganda. To do this we need money. 


We therefore appeal to all friends of the RPA to send a donation now to our 


No sum is too small. Send what you can afford to The Secretary, Development 
Fund, Rationalist Press Association Limited, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, 
England. 
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THE LIMITS OF SCIENCE 


by H. L. MALTBY 


ATIONALISTS put their 
R ones on scientific method 

as opposed to religious 
faith. They do not believe that 
any reliable information about 
the world we live in can be 
found in sacred books or inside 
their heads. They hold, on the 
contrary, that the way to dis- 
cover how Nature works is to 
study what happens, to examine 
the world, to make experiments. 
Modern science began some 
three hundred years ago when 
its pioneers left their armchairs, 
stopped talking about defini- 
tions, and looked through tele- 
scopes and rolled balls down 
inclined planes. 

The success of this new 
method was staggering. Dis- 
covery followed discovery after 
centuries of stagnation. The 
novelty was that theories were 
put to the test instead of being 
merely talked about. Naturally, 
rules had to be devised to gov- 
ern these tests. It was necessary 
to decide what should count as 
evidence and which theories 
could be regarded as so well 
substantiated that they could 
serve as a foundation on which 
to build. 


Newton’s Four Rules 


Newton laid down four rules 
for what was then called ‘ex- 
perimental philosophy’. They 
implied that law reigned sup- 
reme throughout the universe— 
a view which greatly pleased the 
Church until quite recently, 
when scientific doubts about 
‘the uniformity of nature’ were 
hailed with strange relief by 
fashionable theologians. It will 
he recalled that the late Bishop 
Barnes was denounced by more 
orthodox Churchmen for cling- 
ing to this ‘old-fashioned’ New- 
tonian idea. 

Another of Newton’s postu- 
lates was that “Nature is pleased 
with simplicity and affects not 
the pomp of superfluous causes’. 
He took the concept of cause 
and effect for granted. And this, 


too, has been recently put in 
question. 

The situation today is there- 
fore somewhat paradoxical. The 
early rules which enabled science 
to make such astonishing pro- 
gress have come under fire from 
scientists themselves. Their en- 
emies are delighted. They hope, 
perhaps, that the imposing edi- 
fice of science will come tumb- 
ling down. Not a few rational- 
ists have held their breaths, 
dismayed by the way things are 
going. Have not some scientists 
said that Nature is irrational? 


Laws are Hypotheses 


But despite all these alarms 
scientific discovery has continued 
at a faster rate than ever. Hy- 
drogen bombs go off, sputniks 
circle the globe, trips are plan- 
ned to the moon. Clearly a 
distinction must be made be- 
tween what scientists do and 
how they account for their 
activity—betwee> the  philo- 
sophy of scieiwe and the actual 
practice. Those rationalists who 
are disquieted by some aspects 
of the philosophy of modern 
science have mistaken rules of 
procedure for truths about the 
universe. 

The popular picture of a 
scientist patiently digging for 
truths and accumulating them 
like nuggets of gold does not 
correspond in the least to what 
happens. Equally misleading is 
the idea that scientists collect a 
mass of facts and then con- 
struct a theory which they try 
to verify by experiment. This 
puts the cart before the horse. 

You have only to ask your- 
self how many experiments 
would be required to verify a 
law that holds good throughout 
the cosmos to see that this is 
much too simple a description. 
How can we argue with con- 
fidence from the particular to 
the general? How can we be 
sure that some future experi- 
ment, with more refined instru- 
ments, will not upset what we 


believe today? It has happened 
time and again. 

If rationalists and scientific 
humanists are to urge people to 
‘think scientifically’ they must 
be clear about what this in- 
volves; and that is not at all 
easy. Some of the difficulties 
are brilliantly grappled with in 
The Logic of Scientific Discov- 
ery, by Karl R. Popper (Hutch- 
inson, 50s). This important book 
was originally published in 
Vienna in 1934 and to say that 
the present translation by the 
author (with the assistance of 
Dr Julius Freed and Lan Freed) 
is overdue is a _ considerable 
understatement. It is too tech- 
nical to be adequately reviewed 
here, but some of Professor 
Popper’s general conclusions are 
of great relevance to scientific 
humanism. 

He denies that scientific pro- 
nouncements can ever be veri- 
fied. All attempts to justify the 
inductive method (from the par- 
ticular to the universal) have 
failed. Scientific laws are not 
universal truths but hypotheses. 
No matter how many experi- 
ments you make, you cannot 
convert a hypothesis into an 
unshakeable law. 

But although cannot 
prove that it is true, you may 
reasonably hope to show that 
it is false. If it fails to pass an 
experimental test — allowing 
for human error—it must be 
rejected as false. 

So instead of the positive 
principle of verification Profes- 
sor Popper proposes the nega- 
tive principle of falsification. 
This is not a mere verbal dif- 
ference. It gives a new direc- 
tion to the whole of scientific 
method. Final truths, like final 
causes—‘those barren virgins’ as 
Bacon called them—will never 
be found, yet the search must 
always continue. The scientific 
Columbus sets out on an end- 
less but not fruitless voyage, 
even though he is never quite 
sure that he has found the In- 
dies and often mistakes the 
landfall. 

What guides his navigation? 
This is the problem of scientific 
method and there are a number 
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of alternative answers. Thus 
many scientists follow Newton’s 
rule, and when they are faced 
by a choice between several ex- 
planations they choose the 
simplest. Apart from the difti- 
culty of deciding what simpli- 
city means this is merely an 
appeal to esthetic preference. 
Nature may not be so ‘simple’. 


Theory Comes First 


Alternatively, you may regard 
‘the world of science’ as a crea- 
tion of the human mind— 
phenomenal instead of nou- 
menal, in Kant’s sense. There 
are many changes rung on this 
theme. You may say, for ex- 
ample, that science is concerned 
with translating the language of 
sense experience into a technical 
language. But the theory that 
all science can be reduced to 
sense perception, in the last an- 
alysis, is open to a grave objec- 
tion. 

It stands or falls with the 
principle of induction. For the 
simplest everyday remark you 
make goes beyond what you im- 
mediately experience. Every- 


thing you say is strictly a hypo- 


thesis. Presumably a_ solipsist 
can deal only with memories of 
experiences and he must rely on 
what Santayana called ‘animal 
faith’ in their validity. 

Admittedly for practical pur- 
poses we must have faith in the 
existence of continued regulari- 
ties in the world, but the Uni- 
formity of Nature and the Prin- 
ciple of Causality are really 
rules governing scientific proce- 
dure. They express what we de- 
cide to look for when we make 
experiments. 

On this view a scientific law 
is not a ‘truth’ but a hypothesis 
which is set up as a target to 
be refuted if possible. As long 
as it is not refuted by suitably 
designed tests it can be regarded 
as corroborated—but not strictly 
confirmed or conclusively veri- 
fied. Such hypotheses originate 
as bold, imaginative leaps, ahead 
of the known facts. 

‘Although I believe’, Professor 
Popper writes, ‘that in the his- 
tory of science it is always the 
theory and not the experiment, 
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always the idea and not the ob- 
servation, which opens the way 
to new knowledge, I also be- 
lieve it is always experiment 
which saves us from following 
a track that leads nowhere: 
which helps us out of the rut: 
and which challenges us to find 
a new way.’ 

The fact that not all scientists 
will agree with Professor Pop- 
per’s account of what they are 
doing is a wholesome reminder 
to the layman that there is no 
such thing as_ the scientific 
method. There has been, of 
course, fairly general agreement 
that scientific statements should 
be capable of being tested by 
physical means. They should 
enable us to make a successful 
prediction, forwards or back- 
wards. 


Causality Challenged 


But the ability to predict has 
itself been challenged by Heisen- 
berg’s famous Principle of In- 
determinacy. Professor Popper 
has much to say on this subject 
and he publishes some corres- 
pondence with Einstein, who 
continued to defend causality 
against the majority opinion. 
Like so many revolutionaries he 
lived long enough to be regarded 
as a conservative. 

It may be doubted whether 
Indeterminacy has in fact had 
‘a crippling effect on research’ 
in view of the immense strides 
that have been made. But it 
cannot be denied that faith in 
an Order of Nature has been 
an indispensable stimulus to 
scientists as human beings. 

Heisenberg’s point was that 
you cannot observe a particle 
without interfering with it. The 
question is whether this is just 
a difficulty of observation or a 
fundamental characteristic of 
the universe. But if you argue 
that causality breaks down be- 
cause of our interference, are 
you not still thinking in causal 
terms? And can you help doing 
so? 

The belief in causality is un- 
questionably metaphysical, and 
nowadays metaphysics has _ be- 
come a bad word. To emphasize 
the belief as a_ psychological 
necessity opens the door to the 


Kantian view that we have no 
direct knowledge of Nature and 
that our minds fashion experi- 
ence according to the way they 
are constituted—that cause and 
effect, like space and time, are 
merely the human way of look- 
ing at things and not properties 
of things-in-themselves. In 
Whitehead’s phrase, Nature is 
‘bifurcated’ into real and appa- 
rent. 

The problem can be evaded 
(but surely not solved) if causal- 
ity is regarded as a hypostasized 
decision on the part of the 
scientist never to abandon his 
search for laws. Professor Pop- 
per considers this decision to be 
‘more fertile in its various mani- 
festations than any indeterminist 
metaphysics of the kind advo- 
cated by Heisenberg’. 

Professor Popper frankly 
bases scientific method on deci- 
sions and value judgments. On 
the one side there is empirical 
science, on the other there are 
metaphysics, logic and mathe- 
matics. The line drawn between 
these fields of inquiry does not 
separate sense from nonsense, 
as the positivists maintain, but 
empirical from  non-empirical. 
The criterion is a matter for 
agreement or convention  be- 
tween people having a common 
purpose, namely the advance- 
ment of science. 

‘Thus I freely admit’, he 
writes, ‘that in arriving at my 
proposals I have been guided in 
the last analysis by value judg- 
ments and predilections. Al- 
though metaphysical ideas have 
furthered the advance of science 
throughout its history, and from 
the psychological angle I am in- 
clined to think that a scientific 
discovery is impossible without 
faith in ideas which are of a 
purely speculative kind, a line 
must be drawn. This line is be- 
tween a system of ideas that 
can be refuted by experience 
and one that cannot.’ 

‘Has our attitude, then, to be 
one of resignation?’ Professor 
Popper asks conclusion. 
‘Have we to say that science 
can fulfil only its biological 
task ; that it can, at best, merely 
prove its mettle in practical ap- 
plications which may corrobor- 
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ate it? Are its intellectual prob- 
lems insoluble? I do not think 
so. Science never pursues the 
illusory aim of making its ans- 


wers final, or even probable. 
Its advance is, rather, towards 
the infinite yet attainable aim of 
ever discovering new, deeper, 


and more general problems, and 
of subjecting its ever tentative 
answers to ever-renewed and 
even more rigorous tests.’ 


GOD AND THE ASTRONOMERS 


HE pride of place here 

must go to the Reith Lec- 

tures. Early in the series 
Professor Lovell, tracing the 
long history of persecution by 
the Church, expressed the fear 
that astronomy, in so far as 
‘fundamental’ research is con- 
cerned, may have today a new 
enemy in the Communist State. 

Some people (including the 
BBC Critics) were only too 
ready to accept this as evidence 
of Russian ‘materialism’. I am 
afraid it is a case of the mote 
and the beam, for as the lec- 
tures proceeded it became clear 
that fundamental research fares 
little better on this side of the 
Curtain, due mainly to an in- 
adequate supply of money and 
men. Sir David Anderson, at 
Glasgow, was recently deplor- 
ing the diversion to television 
and suchlike ‘fringe activities’ of 
engineers who could be em- 
ployed on nuclear research. 

The only crumb of comfort 
Professor Lovell had to offer us 
was the fact that good and bad 
are mixed together in the pre- 
sent set-up. E.g. military neces- 
sity has led in the USA, spurred 
on by the Russian example, to 
a great quickening of research, 
which, according to Professor 
Lovell, will eventually help with 
problems about the origin of the 
universe, the subject of his lec- 
tures. 

When, however, he confesses 
that ‘a survey of the inter- 
national scene in astronomy 
gives me excitement and plea- 
sure as an astronomer but as 
a citizen I am filled with dis- 
may, he is posing more than 
a personal dilemma. It is a 
lamentable feature of our age 
that though science knows no 
frontiers scientists are ranged on 
opposite sides of the battleline. 

On the scientific part of Pro- 
fessor Lovell’s lectures I am no 


by A. D. COHEN 


more competent to speak than 
was Mr Madjalany, who, when 
the Critics were discussing the 
subject, admitted that for a long 
time he had thought ‘Jodrell 
Bank’ was the name of a lady! 


ON THE AIR 


One felt like a little child toddl- 
ing after an Olympic runner, 
only to see his form recede 
faster and farther, much as 
Professor Lovell told us the 
galaxies were doing. This they 
do at a speed of so many mil- 
lion miles a minute. In fact, 
what we see through our radio 
telescope happened in_ outer 
space a very very long time ago. 

I remembered the story of the 
man who after an astronomy 
lecture on the running-down of 
the universe wished to know if 
the lecturer had given the time 
as—to take a hypothetical figure 
—a hundred thousand billion 
years or a mere thousand bil- 
lion. On being told it was the 
larger figure, he expressed him- 
self as satisfied, because he could 
now sleep more soundly. 

That was in the days when 
the bogy of Entropy or the 
second law of thermo-dynamics 
loomed larger on the astrono- 
mical horizon than it does to- 
day. At the present time there 
were, Professor Lovell explain- 
ed, two theories about the origin 
of the universe, namely, the 
evolutionary theory and_ the 
‘steady state’ theory or con- 
tinuous creation associated with 
the name of Fred Hoyle. The 
Professor believes that, thanks 
to the latest techniques and in- 
struments, we are within sight 
of settling the question one way 


or the other, and that the answer 
will shake many cherished reli- 
gious and philosophical ideas. 

But he doesn't know his theo- 
logian. Whichever theory is 
established as the true one, the 
theologian can always fall back 
on God (rigged up according 
to taste) as the ground and 
source of existence. Already Dr 
Soper has been counter-attack- 
ing with the argument that the 
important thing is not ‘how’ the 
universe was created but ‘why’ 
and (if I may help out Dr 
Soper) by Whom. ‘It is idle’, 
he twits Professor Lovell, ‘to 
look for the Star of Bethlehem 
with a radio telescope.’ 

Many years ago Dean Inge 
(from whose book God and the 
Astronomers I have borrowed 
the title) took a similar line. 
God, for the Gloomy Dean (a 
Platonist and mystic), is the 
Valor Valorum, the source of 
all values, the supreme Value. 
What these theologians want is 
to lift the issue from the 
material on to the mental plane, 
where they feel immune, the 
mind of man being relatively un- 
charted country (‘Here be lions’, 
as the old map-makers used to 
describe the lesser-known parts 
of the world). 

It is fair to add, however in- 
consistent they may appear in 
this, both Dr Inge and Dr Soper 
do recognize that theology must 
overhaul itself if it is to keep 
pace with the times. ‘I hope 
that the Christian Church is 
going to take serious account of 
what is a widening gulf between 
the thoughts of the scientists and 
the dogmas of the parsons’ 
(Soper). Dr Inge was no less 
blunt: ‘The traditional Chris- 
tian lives in a pre-Copernican 
universe and refuses to readjust 
his cosmology which fits only 
into a geocentric frame.’ What 
are we waiting for, then? 
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PROFILE OF STEPHEN SPENDER 


A HUMANIST POET 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


Communist in the ’thirties, Stephen Spender has 
retraced his steps to a form of liberal humanism 


OW in the last year of his forties, Stephen 

Spender, who was born in London in 

1909, has turned many faces to the 
world: poet, literary critic, commentator on poli- 
tical and social affairs and, in recent years, editor 
of Encounter, which is sponsored by the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom. 

The dominant face is that of poet. Looking at 
some of the early photos of Spender one is struck 
by the almost hyper-sensitive features which al- 
ready showed an awareness of human suffering. 
The image of Spender that first impressed itself 
on the world of letters was that of a tall, slightly 
awkward, rather vague, Shelleyan, Oxford poet 
associated with the Left-wing ‘Pylon’ school, 
dominated by W. H. Auden. This image of 
course has been succeeded by others. 

Today Spender may be seen as a middle-aged 
man of letters who indefatigably, but perhaps 
not quite so zestfully, attends conferences more 
in the manner of a Continental rather than an 
English writer. The one constant factor is that 
he remains a poet. Indeed, with the years he has 
both widened and deepened his poetic sensibility. 

When his volume entitled Poems appeared in 
1933 it became possible for a tentative assessment 
to be made of the lyric poet associated with W. H. 
Auden, C. Day Lewis, and Louis MacNeice. By 
then, Spender had contributed to various journals 
some of the poems that were collected to form 
his first significant book. In Poems we see a 
young man of sensibility trying to come to grips 
with the world around him: the world of the 
burning Reichstag and the nightmare growth of 
Nazism, of unemployment and its consequent 
misery in Britain. Spender posed the question that 
many of us are asking today: 


Who live under the shadow of a war 
What can I do that matters? 


It was to some extent a rhetorical question, for 
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his communist associates were anxious to tell him 
that writers could do a great deal. The European 
situation was menacing, they argued, but not 
hopeless ; and all men of goodwill ought to side 
with the workers—indeed with history—against 
the reactionaries and obscurantists. 

One point might well be taken up here and 
emphasized. This is simply that Spender, due in 
some measure to his partly Jewish German ances- 
try, has never been insular in attitude. In par- 
ticular, he has taken a deep interest in German 
culture and thought; Goethe, Holderlin, and 
Rilke have meant as much to him as the poets 
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of our own tongue. He travelled extensively on 
the Continent in the pre-War years, often in the 
company of the novelist Christopher Isherwood 
whose fiction so brilliantly re-created Berlin life 
of the period. 

After the War, Spender was to write European 
Witness, a searching report on the Germany that 
followed the collapse of the Nazi régime. It need 
not surprise, then, that some of the poems in the 
early volume of which we have been speaking 
have titles such as ‘Beethoven’s Death Mask’, and 
“Van der Lubbe’. 

Even in his early and hopeful phase Spender 
had enough insight to realize that the creation of 
the just society could not easily be brought about. 
Thus he could write: 

What I had not foreseen 

Was the gradual day 

Weakening the will 

Leaking the brightness away . 
On the contrary, for later in the poem came the 
lines: 

For I had expected always 

Some brightness to hold in trust, 

Some final innocence 

To save from dust. 
Might it not be possible to sum up in a phrase 
—his own phrase—Spender’s search as simply a 
pilgrimage for ‘some final innocence’? 

The most solid prose work Spender wrote in 
the attempt to clarify (as well as disseminate) his 
political views was Forward from Liberalism 
(1937), which was issued as a volume in the 
famous Left Book Club series. In the preface 
Spender began: 

I have been asked to write a book on my approach 
to communism, and, with all its limitations, that is 
exactly what this book is. It is a personal book, in 
no sense the interpretation of the accepted views of 
any political party. This is not because I wish to 
avoid the party label, but because I was concerned 
with drawing the outlines of a personal attitude 
towards communism, rather than with stating the case 
for communism. 


The reader will note certain key-words: ‘my 
approach’ and the repetition of ‘personal’. Indeed, 
that is precisely the approach which the com- 
munists have always loathed. It indicates a fun- 
damental unwillingness to toe the Party line. 
From such an attitude stems all sorts of devia- 
tionist trends, cosmopolitanism and personality 
cult among them. 

Yet another word that frequently occurs in 
Forward from Liberalism shows that the com- 
munists must have been left with some hope 


that eventually Stephen Spender would learn to 
think on orthodox Marxist lines. That word is 
‘necessity’, which can be used to justify anything. 
A good example is the treatment of the Kulaks. 
Well might Spender write bleakly: ‘the fate of 
the Kulaks is shrouded in obscurity. There are no 
accessible statistics’. 

How was a man of liberal humanist back- 
ground prepared to accept—even if a little half- 
heartedly and temporarily—the brutalities of 
Stalinism? Glimpses are given here and there in 
Forward from Liberalism. He admitted to feel- 
ing the existence in Russia of ‘an underlying 
sinister reality’. He wrote: 

It is only by realizing the penalties and mistakes, 
as well as the strength of dictatorship, that we can 
determine not to use such methods [i.e. spies and 


secret police.—k.G.] except in the face of urgent 
necessity. 


Once again there crops up that fatal word 
‘necessity’. Yet for all the double-think and self- 
delusion in which Spender indulged in the few 
years previous to 1939 how right he was when 
he stated in 1937 that ‘the interval of time which 
divides us from the next war is almost certainly 
very short’. 


Impact of the War 

Two years after the publication of Forward 
from Liberalism came the war against Fascism. 
By 1939 Stephen Spender had achieved a con- 
siderable reputation as a poet, and a critic of 
literature and politics. What would he do now? 
For. a time uncertain of what form his War ser- 
vice should take he carried on with his normal 
life as a writer before joining the Auxiliary Fire 
Service. He got married at about this time to 
Natasha Litvin, the pianist. Work in the AFS 
must have been a salutary experience for at last 
the theorizer about ‘the workers’ met the workers, 
and learned of their problems, hopes, and defects 
at first-hand. Of course by now Spender had 
quite definitely dissolved his links with the com- 
munist party and was rapidly travelling back to 
the liberal humanism he had earlier considered 
moribund. 

During the War years Spender wrote as much 
as his AFS duties permitted—and during the 
lulls between raids he must have had a fair 
amount of free time. He acted as co-editor, with 
Cyril Connolly, of Horizon, a monthly journal 
that bravely attempted to keep the flag of cul- 
ture flying in Britain. He also wrote a number 
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of poems that explore the conflicting emotions 
of a sensitive man during a time of total war: 
a War hated for its impersonal cruelty to human 
beings, and yet one that seemed necessary for the 
assertion and survival of civilized values. 

Poems of Dedication (1947), a highly personal 
volume as the title indicates, was followed two 
years later by The Edge of Being, in which echoes 
of the War can still be heard, as in the poem 
called ‘Responsibility: The Pilots Who Destroyed 
Germany, Spring 1945’. The poet remembers 
with a certain sense of guilt how 

They carried my will. They dropped it on a Ger- 

man town. 

My will exploded. Tall buildiags fell down. 

In the tug-of-war between the personal ex- 
perience and the public vision in this book it is 
individual love and experience that dominates, 
as in the frankly sensual lines: 


O day O gradual day O sheeted light 

Covering her body as with dews 

Until I brushed her sealing sleep away 

To read once more in the uncurtained day 

Her naked love, my great good news. 

Here Spender reveals his ability to make actual 
and moving what C. P. Snow in quite a different 
context, in his novel The Light and the Dark, 
has called ‘the special animal tenderness that 
comes from physical delight’. 

In 1951 there appeared Spender’s autobio- 
graphy, World Within World, and this is without 
doubt his most important prose work. The book 
is composed so as to revolve around certain 
recurrent themes: poetry, the life of letters, love, 
friendship, politics and travel. It contains, inci- 
dentally, a number of vivid sketches of artistic 
figures of the recent past—Virginia Woolf, Lady 
Ottoline Morrell, and Spender’s greatly admired 
friend and fellow poet, W. H. Auden. 

Spender describes in this autobiography, with 
characteristic honesty and a certain humour, some 
of the incidents in his War-time service in the 
AFS. He makes no claim to physical courage, 
but perhaps exaggerates for effect his ineptness 
when faced with a trying physical situation. Some 
people (this writer is one) can remember a public 
occasion when Spender was physically set upon 
by an irate and somewhat intoxicated Roy Camp- 
bell, the South African poet who for years had 
singled out Spender for attack. Spender did not 
retaliate but stood his ground with dignity. 

We are told in World Within World how the 
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young Spender sought to attain an ideal right- 
ness in living so that he might feel morally secure, 
but that he finally came to realize that direction 
and movement are all-important. “The greatest 
of all human delusions’, he writes, ‘is that there 
is a tangible goal, and not just a direction towards 
an ideal aim. . Human beings are bound 
together by the energy of moments in the direc- 
tion of shared ideals.’ 


Freedom Comes First 

For several years the co-editor of Encounter, 
a monthly review whose aim is to show that 
Western civilization can compete successfully on 
the ideological level with communism, Stephen 
Spender has indeed moved far away from the 
intellectual stance of twenty-one years ago when 
he urged us to go forward from liberalism. He 
has proved for himself that, in the struggle for 
a better society in which every man will have 
ample opportunity to attain his true stature, 
human beings must refuse to sacrifice freedom, 
even when it is being urged upon them as a 
‘necessity’ or as a means of co-operating with 
‘historical forces’. For if freedom should dis- 
appear the imaginative writer could no longer 
function, except perhaps in secret. 

If Spender has been frequently criticized as a 
rainbow-chaser—and his need for movement may 
be seen on one level in the frequency of his 
attendance at conferences of writers and intel- 
lectuals—at times there has been an element of 
truth in the charge. He has occasionally been 
wrong-headed and obstinate. Yet few writers of 
our time have been so single-minded in the search 
for reality or so willing frankly to admit that 
they have learned largely from mistakes. 
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A HOUSEWIFE ON 
HUMANISM 


by E. ROB 


UNDAY morning is the only time in the 

week when one can be reasonably certain 

that the front-door bell won't interrupt one’s 
activities. When it does, the caller is invariably 
someone with a religious axe to grind. This par- 
ticular Sabbath morn, there were two—smiling 
young women, dressed up to the nines, one of 
whom did all the talking, the other, perhaps a 
learner, bearing silent witness. Mindful of pre- 
vious despair at ever inducing a couple of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses to move from my door, | 
specified that I was a humanist, fondly imagining 
this might act as a magic wand to drive them 
away—' Thank you very much ; we won't trouble 
you then.’ 

Alas, the word humanist cut no ice whatsoever. 
A moment later: ‘What was it you called your- 
self?’ ‘A humanist. I don’t believe in the exis- 
tence of God. I believe in relying on mankind 
alone. Then the loquacious Witness launched 
forth about the final testimony of the Bible as 
the revealed word of God. I ought to have kept 
in the lobby copies of The Humanist, Plain View, 
and The University Libertarian to hand out in 
exchange for The Watchtower, announcing 
Jehovah's Kingdom and Awake! But I was not 
prepared. 

However, I told the girls I didn’t believe there 
was any evidence that the Bible was true. * The 
New Testament was written down some sixty 
years after the events recorded were alleged to 
have taken place. A story handed down by word 
of mouth over a period of years is unlikely to be 
strictly true.’ And I cited as an analogy the facts 
(taken from the pamphlet by Mr Fenton Wyness) 
about the composer of the psalm tune Crimond, 
unhesitatingly ascribed to David Grant from its 
composition in 1871 onwards by those fully in a 
position to know, but now ascribed by the 
Church of Scotland to Jessie Seymour Irvine in 
deference to an oral tradition in the village of 
Crimond itself. 

Human memory of a distant event is notori- 
ously fallible and ‘What ardently we wish, we 
soon believe’. ‘ Testimony that is not subject to 
cross-examination or documentary proof cannot 


carry ultimate conviction, however widely it pro- 
liferates.’ But this argument weighed not at all 
with the Witness, who wanted to know who my 
authority was for saying the Bible stories were not 
written down contemporaneously. 

I cited the New Testament scholars who took 
part in the BBC discussion ‘ The Way, the Truth, 
and the Life” in the spring of 1957, without, 
however, being able to recall exactly what they 
had said beyond the fact that there was no refer- 
ence to the resurrection in that epistle of St Paul 
which was the earliest in date of all New Testa- 
ment writings. My hearers were not impressed 
with this either, thinking I was sticking too much 
to the New Testament, whereas they thought the 
Old Testament equally important and not to be 
neglected. 

“You don’t want to believe ’, said the girl. ‘ You 
could believe if you wanted to.’ But I can’t 
believe anything my reason suggests is inherently 
false. I believe that the Battle of Hastings took 
place in 1066 because I have confidence that his- 
torians could produce satisfactory evidence that 
such was the case. The Christian Establishment, 
on the other hand, does its best to keep one in 
ignorance of what the facts connected with the 
story of Jesus actually were, for the State schools 
and the BBC, on which most of us depend for 
our education, so seldom shed any light on this 
subject and when they do they don’t repeat it 
sufficiently often. 

The dating of the texts, the evidence of the 
New Testament Apocrypha, the background and 
early history of Christianity, its affinities with and 
differences from other world religions, should be 
explained to us in our youth so that we are in a 
position to judge for ourselves how solid or how 
slight is the foundation on which the Christian 
Church rests. 

I forget how we reached the subject of evolu- 
tion. But I brought up the views of Sir Gavin de 
Beer, whose talk on * Natural Selection After 100 
Years’ I had listened to on the wireless the pre- 
vious week, and recommended that the Witnesses 
should listen to the series on evolution to be given 
a few days later. No, evolution was definitely 
‘out’. The result was I found myself in posses- 
sion—free, gratis, and for nothing—of a pamphlet 
called Evolution versus the New World, published 
by the Watchtower Bible and Tract Society. 

‘This booklet tests the evidence for evolution, 
weighs the case for the Bible’s new world. The 
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one is a bubble, the other a hope with firm 
foundation. Let this bocklet help you to prove 
and hold fast that which is true.’ The truth seems 
to me more likuy to be found in Sir Gavin's 
words: ‘Darwin and Wallace discovered and 
pointed out facts in Nature which anybody can 
verify for himself and prove to his own satisfac- 
tion to be true if he is prepared and equipped to 
test, criticize, and follow the evidence wherever it 
may lead. For living things the evidence leads 
unequivocally to evolution by natural selection.’ 

Only in their use of the word ‘human’ as a 
noun, an increasingly popular usage among 
journalists, would I take issue with the evolu- 
tionists. As a woman, I hope it is not the fault 
of women that humans have come into existence. 
* Leave now for dogs and apes, Man has for ever.” 
I don’t believe this, but I am all in favour of the 
genus Man as against Humans. 

It seems useless to argue when people are poles 
apart. Neither makes the slightest impression on 
the other. Should I suggest the necessity for 
getting on with the preparations for Sunday 
dinner? When I finally got back to the kitchen, 
it was full of steam and moisture, for the kettle, 
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which I had clean forgotten, was boiling over 
furiously. Next time the bell rings on a Sunday 
morning I'll turn a deaf ear and risk it being my 
mother-in-law paying a surprise visit. 

The courage of Jehovah’s Witnesses in hawking 
their beliefs from door to door in the face of 
very little sympathy from conventional believers 
and unbelievers alike is admirable. Perhaps if 
we humanists had the courage to go round trying 
to convert people to our way of thinking the 
humanist movement would be stronger than it is. 
But I would much rather sit at my typewriter. 

Is discussion of any use whatsoever unless the 
participants speak the same language? A grown- 
up who talks about ‘Our Lord this’ and * Our 
Lord that’ is not going to be swayed by any 
rational argument. Probably the only possible 
converts are intelligent rebel teenagers who have 
acquired the habit of thinking for themselves— 
and they would become agnostic by their own 
unaided efforts anyway. At our humanist meet- 
ing, when the question of a public debate between 
humanists and Christians was raised, 1 opposed 
the motion. But my view was decisively defeated. 

Even on the question of doing social work 
there is no unanimity among us. ‘If you feel 
that actually to do any social work would over- 
tax your strength.’ drawled an angry young man 
at one meeting, ‘we might perhaps do a question- 
naire among students as to the degree of belief 
they held.’ But that project fell through because 
the authorities wouldn’t play. 

One altruistic young man did volunteer to do 
prison visiting. But when the secretary rang up 
the prison he was assured that the prisoners were 
all Christians or near-Christians. We were quite 
relieved to find there were no humanists or near- 
humanists * inside ’. 

‘Too smug and too intellectual’, complained 
an elderly lady at one meeting. No doubt we 
are. By the time our numbers equal those of the 
Roman Catholics we shall very likely have as 
many criminals among our ranks as they have. 
But one fears that long before this numerical 
equality is reached chaos will have come again. 
It will no longer be a question of humanists and 
Catholics, humans or men. The sole representa- 
tives of homo sapiens on the surface of the earth 
may well be a few imbeciles and monsters scat- 
tered here and there. Living under the shadow 
of universal annihilation, everything seems rather 
irrelevant. 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XXV 


TRIBUTE TO MONCURE CONWAY 


by F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 


After freeing his father’s negro slaves Conway 
fought to free men’s minds from superstition 


of the more recent past, the name of Moncure 

D. Conway should be so often forgotten by 
the present generation. Outside rationalist circles 
he is probably littlke remembered, yet it would 
be difficult to name a personality in later Vic- 
torian London who stood more consistently for 
humanism and all that it implies. Popular as a 
lecturer, he was also the author of numerous 
books. The minister of South Place Chapel, 
bearded and with a slight American accent, was a 
well-known figure wherever freedom of thought 
was valued, and he certainly deserves to be re- 
called today. 

Moncure Conway came of old Virginian stock 
and was reared strictly in the Methodist faith 
of his fathers. To the end of his days he always 
retained a high regard for the memory of John 
Wesley, and it was the example of the evangelist 
which led him, when little more than a school- 
boy, to set out on the life of a Methodist circuit 
preacher. But the anti-slavery cause caught his 
imagination and his theological views broadened. 
Conway deserted Methodism to graduate at Har- 
vard and to enter the Unitarian ministry. 

It was the period when Theodore Parker and 
many of the more distinguished American Unit- 
arians had taken up the anti-slavery battle and 
Conway was in the forefront of it from the start. 
His first act upon inheriting the family planta- 
tion was to free the slaves. During the civil war, 
he came to London as a propagandist for the 
Northern cause and drifted into South Place 
Chapel, a famous liberal centre. 

Conway was invited to become the minister, a 
position which he combined with a good deal of 
writing and journalism. Retiring in 1888, he 
accepted the post again in 1892 and remained 
until Mrs Conway was stricken in 1897 with a 
mortal illness, when he took her home to die 


|: is curious that, like several other humanists 


in New York among her own people. Conway 
himself still wrote and appeared occasionally in 
public but his main tasks were now over and 
he died in 1907 in Paris. With his death a whole 
chapter seemed to close. 

During his early years at South Place, Conway 
had abandoned his Unitarian theism for human- 
ism pure and simple, severing the last links which 
gave him contact with the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. He faced London as the preacher of faith 
in man and in human achievement. As was 
natural at the period of Darwin and of Huxley, 
both of whom were known to Conway, he set 
forth an evolutionary and optimistic gospel 
tinged with the ethical fervour of Emerson. 

Writing in 1874 in his series, Unorthodox Lon- 
don, Dr Maurice Davies named Conway as among 
the most outstanding figures in the unorthodox 
ranks. Many of his books, such as Idols and 
Ideals or Lessons for the Day, were made up 
from his South Place addresses and still repay 
reading. They set out, in a clear literary style, 
his faith in man as a breaker of idols and as 
capable of reaching new heights in thought and 
in civilization. 

He stressed the earthward side of his message. 
An Earthward Pilgrimage is a delightful parallel 
and answer to the pilgrimage of John Bunyan 
and seeks to guide the mind and spirit of man 
through the age of Victorian science. Nor did 
Conway lack an exactness of scholarship. His 
works on demonology and on the legend of the 
Wandering Jew were pioneering studies of folk- 
lore and of its significance. 

American citizenship debarred Conway from 
an active part in English politics, but he was an 
outspoken radical by conviction. The public 
executions which he witnessed outside old New- 
gate during his early days in London had con- 
firmed him in his radicalism; his antipathy to 
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Moncure D, Conway (1832-1907) 


negro slavery had broadened into a passionate 
hatred of anything repressive, of hereditary pri- 
vilege, and of class distinction. 

Writing of the radical figures of some ninety 
years ago, Morrison Davidson had no hesitation 
at including Conway in his volume, Eminent 
Radicals. Indeed, Conway’s early book, Repub- 
lican Superstitions, was a plea for a thorough- 
going republican and democratic government set 
over against trenchant criticism of prevailing 
American methods. 

He was opposed to ‘second chambers’ or to 
anything which made against fully democratic 
ends in government. In the troubled years of 
the Bradlaugh controversy, Conway took his 
place at once at the side of the great iconoclast 
just as he supported G. W. Foote when he was 
indicted for blasphemy. His own methods of 
controversy were of a very different type to 
either Bradlaugh’s or Foote’s, but, on at least one 
occasion, he had no hesitation in taking the chair 
at a debate between Bradlaugh and a notoriously 
unscrupulous Christian opponent. 

When Mrs Besant was deprived of the custody 
of her child, it was Conway and his wife who 
stood by her in public throughout her troubles. 
Charles Voysey, the expelled heretic, and other 


Anglican modernists had his sympathy. In 
Lessons for the Day Conway devoted a chapter, 
‘The Scapegoat’, to the battle waged by Brad- 
laugh over the parliamentary oath. Indeed, his 
own unique Autobiography teems with accounts 
of his struggles for freedom in the social as well 
as in the religious sphere. 

Of his later works it is only necessary to say 
that they display the ripeness of both scholar- 
ship and of experience. A standard biography 
of Thomas Paine rescued a great figure in the 
history of human freedom from the slanders 
which generations of untruthful opponents had 
heaped upon his memory. 

Conway had compiled for South Place his 
Sacred Anthology, a collection taken from the 
great scriptures of the world. He was the pioneer 
in a method which has since been copied by 
more than one Christian writer. In old age, he 
complemented this collection with his Pilgrimage 
to the Wise Men of the East, a work in which 
he both shows his wide knowledge of Eastern 
religions and also of the fraudulent methods of 
Madame Blavatsky. Solomon and Solomonic 
Literature was a valuable study of tendencies 
which were coming to be examined as the fourth 
Gospel took its proper place in the study of 
Christian origins. Nor should his Travels in South 
Kensington be forgotten. It was in this work 
that Conway showed himself to be at home in the 
art movements of his day. 

As was natural in one so devoted to the highest 
in man, Conway gave his last years to the struggle 
for international arbitration as the means of 
settling disputes between States and nations. He 
was horrified by the vulgar jingoism of the Boer 
War period. It is possibly this fact which has done 
so much to erase his memory and to make him 
seem to be out of place in the years which have 
followed 1914. But Conway's faith was based 
upon a sound instinct that man, if he is to 
achieve anything at all, must erase from his mind 
the barbarities of superstition, must strive to be 
a civilized individual, and must seek to permeate 
society as a whole with his own high principles. 

Conway was essentially an individualist of the 
older school. He showed little understanding of 
the new socialism which was arising at the end 
of his career. But his individualism always came 
down on the side of humanity and of the struggle 
for progress. Even though he believed in an 
optimistic view of human development, he never 
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overlooked the fact that his basic faith required 
for its fulfilment the cooperation of human effort 
with goodwill. 

Indeed, Conway’s attitude is still relevant today 
in a world where much of the progressive battle 
is against oppression or where men’s hearts too 
often fail them for fear and they seek refuge 
in the escapism of reactionary creeds. He was 
essentially a pioneer in thought, and his work, 
though necessarily carried on with the weapons 
of his own time, is yet far from out of date and 
discarded. 

It was once remarked of Conway that having 
started his career by freeing his father’s slaves, 
he continued it in a struggle to free men’s minds. 


MY RELIGIOUS CHILDHOOD 


Perhaps there could be no higher tribute to one 
who was in many ways an ideal humanist. The 
struggle for intellectual and moral freedom is 
not over any more than is the struggle for inter- 
national arbitration. Conway’s books are out 
of print, but his name is borne by the well- 
known hall in Red Lion Square, London, where 
the South Place Ethical Society meets. A genera- 
tion which is struggling towards the glimmerings 
of a practical humanism at a time when the older 
supernaturalisms are fading away for large num- 
bers of people should pay tribute to Conway’s 
memory. We can glean lessons for our own day 
from one who was in many ways the most out- 
standing humanist teacher in Victorian London. 


by FRANK REEVES 


FRIEND who has been a member of 
An denominations prefaces all his reli- 
gious discussion with a long account of 
his experiences. He is fast approaching middle- 
age so, clearly, argument with him can be a little 
frustrating. None the less, in explaining how I 
came to be sceptical of all religion, I will describe 
my experiences, for there is a close connection 
between my arguments and my childhood history. 
I was five years old in 1939, youngest of a 
fatherless band of four sons. The outbreak of 
war saW the dissolution of our quartet: the elder 
two went off to Wiltshire while myself and the 
next one up, delayed by the intervention of 
whooping cough, got only as far as Aylesbury. 
The school I attended there—it was my third 
—was Roman Catholic. Fixed firmly in my mind 
is the memory of a morning Mass I attended, 
dark, gloomy, and terrifying, with my young 
school-mistress, distraught and pale, tearfully 
praying. This feeling of dismal blackness en- 
velops me again whenever my somewhat incon- 
sistent love of old churches takes me into a 
Roman Catholic building. 

The non-appearance of the threatened bombs 
brought us back to London, but when they did 
appear we were sent packing again. This time 
we went to South Wales—Abertillery. 

The chapel on the hill made a great impres- 
sion. We attended regularly afternoon Sunday 
School, an institution which gained most support 


at the time of the annual feast. A certain attend- 
ance qualification was insisted upon before tickets 
to the celebration were distributed. We qualified 
every time. 

The party was preceded, even in the height of 
war-time, by a fine march around the town of 
the entire Bible School population. The affair 
was thrilling in its pointlessness and filling in its 
reward, which was just as well for we were 
never properly fed. 

The bareness of the Welsh chapel, the beauty 
of the singing and the slightness of the theology, 
were a poor preparation for my next step in 
religion. 

It became necessary for my brother to have 
secondary education, so we removed, at the inter- 
vention of my mother, nearer home to Addlestone 
in Surrey. Here we were boarded into the care 
of a good lady devout in her enthusiasm for the 
Band of Hope. 

A small hall, functionaf as a Welsh chapel but 
not quite so cold, was the centre of operations. 
Here were held those kind of services in which 
leading male members of the company were 
called on to lead the rest in fervent prayer. How 
sure I was that my foster-mother’s husband, 
serving in the Army miles away, would have 
been one of this exalted group. 

I attended meetings where little old ladies lec- 
tured knowledgably to we children on the evils 
of drink. No worms were ever drowned in alcohol 
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for our benefit, but one travelled speaker spoke 
darkly of how in Germany before the War she 
had seen drunken men in the streets. 

I never signed the pledge—no one ever asked 
me—but I saw one boy, pen in hand, who com- 
mitted himself only after an assurance that water 
and lemonade were ‘all right’. 

The Band of Hope, too, had a feast, but how 
poor it was in comparison with the joys of Aber- 
tillery. Our foster-mother filled us with food 
before we even left the house, sternly ordering 
us not to eat more than the absolute minimum at 
the hall. During the second meal a sweet lady, 
one of the ‘lecturers’, generously gave us liberal 
supplies, which we were quite unable to con- 
sume. It was a sad business. 

At the same time, owing to the pressure of 
a softly remembered schoolmistress, I was fol- 
lowing the religion of my birth in the shape of a 
Church of England Sunday School. 

Back in London again, we braved the V2’s 
for the sake of our own home and I joined our 
parish church choir. Little cynic that I had now 
become, I reassured myself that it was the wage, 
half-a-crown a quarter, that led me to the church 
every Sunday. There could be no other good 
reason for I was certainly quite unable to sing. 


Adolescent Conversion 


At the tender age of eleven or thereabouts 
religion assailed my mind in earnest in the shape 
of members of Jehovah’s Witnesses. They charmed 
their way into our home, my mother too polite 
to turn them away, and proceeded to hold a 
weekly class on a book entitled The Truth Shall 
Make You Free. 

Our family were the students, and we fought 
a losing battle. I was enrolled as reader ; it must 
have been the trace of my Welsh accent that got 
me the job, and how well I read too! I looked 
at the book again recently and found it incom- 
prehensible. I shudder to think what sense it 
made all those years ago. 

With Jehovah on Wednesday and the local 
vicar on Sunday, I was leading a double life. In 
church, I sat fervently believing the parson a 
wicked man who knew his faith was wrong but 
was too cowardly to abandon it. At the class 
I sat at the feet of Arthur, a handsome, fluent 
man who knew the Bible backwards. 

Soon I lost interest in both faiths. Kingdom 
Hall was more frugal than both Abertillery and 
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Addlestone, and after all, how much a week is 
half-a-crown a quarter? 

I now refuse to believe in a Christian God. 
My argument, in general, is that there are so 
many faiths, so many ultimate truths fervently 
believed by people everywhere, that it would be 
presumptuous and unreasonable for me to assume 
the correctness of the religion I happen to have 
been born in. 


The Perpetuation of 
Paganism 


by ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


N his. Origine de tous les Cultes Depuis comes 
[: the startling conclusion that ‘Christianity is 

only a sect of the Mithraists’. We can admit 
the partial truth of this statement if it refers to 
Churchianity as distinct from the original creed 
of Christ, for, as I have shown in my recently 
published book Mithras: The Fellow in the Cap, 
in the hundred years following the crucifixion 
certain influences working within the Church 
ostensibly established to perpetuate this creed 
managed to replace the figure and teachings of 
the gentle and compassionate Mystic of Galilee 
by the outlook, values, rites, and ceremonies of 
the warrior sun-god, Mithras, so much more 
acceptable to the Gentile congregations and to 
the Roman rulers with their imperialistic designs. 


Animal Sacrifice 

Sir James George Frazer wrote in The Golden 
Bough of the founders of Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity that they were ‘two of those beautiful 
spirits who appear at rare intervals on earth 


like beings come from a better world to support 
and guide our weak and erring nature’, but adds, 


the austere ideals of sanctity which they inculcated 
were too deeply opposed . . to the natural in- 
stincts of humanity ever to be carried out in prac- 
tice by more than a small number of disciples . . 

If such faiths were to be nominally accepted by 
whole nations . . it was essential that they should 
first be modified or transformed so as to accord in 
some measure with the prejudices, the passions, the 
superstitions of the vulgar. This process of accom- 
modation was carried out in after ages by followers 
who, made of less ethereal stuff than their masters, 
were for that reason the better fitted to mediate 
between them and the common herd. Thus, as time 
went on, the two religions, in exact proportion to 
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“rowing popularity, absorbed more and more 
ose baser elements which they had been in- 
/ for the very purpose of suppressing. 

\nd undoubtedly one of the basest and most 
priuinttive beliefs of the Judaic faith which Jesus 
cnceayoured to suppress was that of vicarious 
‘onement by the shedding of blood, animal or 
iuman. Salvation could be achieved, according to 
‘us teachings, only by total purification and 
spiritual regeneration, a process ‘symbolized by 
the baptism recorded in the first chapter of Mark, 
and referred to in the interview with the puzzled 
Nicodemus in the third chapter of John. This 
is, of course, the teaching of all the great Masters 
and world-teachers and entirely contradicts the 
immoral and dishonest idea of vicarious atone- 
ment, or the escape from the consequences of 
sin rather than from sin itself. 


Pagan Eucharists 


But one of the chief features of Mithraism, 
the last overt cult of sun-worship in the West, 
was the slaying of the bull and bathing in the 
laver of its regenerative blood, and like other 
forms of nature-worship it included persistent 
exploitation and sacrifice of animals. The wide- 
spread practice of hepatoscopy, or divination by 
means of examining the glassy surface of an 
animal’s liver, the markings of which were be- 
lieved to correspond with the plan of the hea- 
vens, was supposed to have been introduced into 
Italy by the Etruscans, but it was also practised 
by the Trojan heroes and was still considered a 
necessary precaution by Roman militarists before 
going into battle in the fourth century, when the 
Mithraist Emperor Julianus rejoiced at being 
able to sacrifice ‘hecatombs of oxen’ to his God. 

Plato tells us that when Solon spoke to 
the priests of Atlantis 9000 years after its sub- 
mergence they told him of how ‘in the sacred 
precincts of Poseidon there were bulls at large ; 
and. . . ten princes . . after praying to the 
God that they might capture a victim well- 
pleasing unto him, hunted after the bull with 
staves and nooses . and whatsoever bull 
they captured they led up to the pillar, raining 
down blood on the inscription’, and that when 
‘they had done sacrifice according to their laws 
and were consecrating all the limbs of the bull, 
they mixed a bowl of wine and poured in on 
hehalf of each one a gout of blood. . . and 


when each of them had made this invocation 


both for himself and for his seed after him, he 
drank of the cup and offered it up as a gift in 
the temple of the God’. (Timaus.) 

From this description we see how ancient— 
and how primitive and pagan—is the idea of the 
Eucharist, which, as I have shown in Mithras: 
The Fellow in the Cap, Paul substituted for the 
simple thanksgiving meal which was partaken by 
the first followers of Jesus before the Apostle to 
the Gentiles appeared, testifying, as we find in 
I Corinthians, ii, to having had another psychic 
revelation from the Lord referring to a Last 
Supper which, until then, had been unknown to 
his other, and nearer, followers. Nevertheless, 
Paul’s innovation would, as he must have known, 
have appealed more to the vast Gentile congre- 
gation that he was hoping to bring into the 
Church, who would find such a rite both familiar 
and understandable. By paganizing the Church 
the Early Fathers certainly attracted the Pagans, 
not, however, to Christianity, but to a recogniz- 
able form of the rituals and values of the Sun- 
cult. Small wonder that the Emperor Constan- 
tine found no difficulty in belonging to both reli- 
gions, although he finally gave the name of 
Christianity to the hybrid cult of Mithras-Christos 
that the Christian Church had, by the time of 
his reign, become. 


Redeeming Blood 


It is worth noting in this connection that when 
he tried to obtain pardon for his part in the 
slaughter of his wife, son, and nephew from the 
priests of Mithras they refused it; but the ‘Chris- 
tian’ priests were more accommodating. From 
that day to this they have been curiously in- 
different to the sin of homicide and the shedding 
of blood, animal or human, making no attempt 
to outlaw war, slaughter-houses, or research 
laboratories. It would almost seem that their 
belief in redemption through the shedding of 
blood had led to their approval of the practice. 
Undoubtedly the belief in the virtue of a man- 
god’s blood perpetuated by the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation has a direct connection with the 
terrible insensitivity to the taking of life found 
in the people of the West, who, despite the life 
of non-violence and healing depicted in the New 
Testament which they have had before them for 
over nineteen centuries, have still to learn that 
compassionate love and not ‘redeeming blood’ is 
the sole salvation and hope of mankind. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


THE STORY OF EVOLU- 
TION, by Sir Julian Huxley 
(Rathbone Books, 17s 6d). This 
is an ideal gift-book and might 
be described as evolution in 
technicolour. It is beautifully 
illustrated on every page. Even 
the most hopeless television ad- 
dict could turn away from the 
screen and linger over these 
fascinating pictures of the de- 
velopment of life on this planet 
without sense of visual loss. 
Certainly no man living is better 
qualified than Sir Julian Huxley 
to tell the story in language 
that does not sacrifice accuracy 
while attaining the maximum 
simplicity. We can see with our 
eyes how the humblest forms of 
organisms grew out of the pri- 
mordial sea, spreading to dry 
land, taking to the air, giving 
rise to grotesque monsters which 
seem to us strangely ill-adapted 
though they survived for longer 
than man has existed. Man is a 
late-comer. Although a quarter 
of a million years ago near-men 
made tools and could use fire 
in the neighbourhood of Pekin, 
homo sapiens may not be much 
more than 35,000 years old. 
Having survived the great crises 
of the Ice Ages, man is now 
faced with the hazards of the 
Nuclear Age. The product of 
evolution has now become its 
master, but the very knowledge 
he has gained could bring about 
his downfall. Sir Julian ends his 
absorbing account on a note of 
cautious optimism and a plea 
for a common framework of 
ideas and a common system for 
keeping order. 


AFRICAN EXPERIMENT: Co- 
operative Agriculture and Bank- 
ing in British West Africa, by 
J. C. deGraft-Johnson (Watts, 
25s). This is a good book on 
a subject that appears at first 
sight to be of only specialist 
interest. Yet the problems of 
social change in under-developed 
territories are today a matter of 
political urgency in the wider 
world. An account, therefore, 
of how  people—mainly 
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Ghana and Nigeria—have tried 
to raise themselves by their col- 
lective bootstraps is of more 
than merely local interest. The 
details are set out here in an 
admirable, easy, and clear style 
by a well-known African scho- 
lar with -considerable first-hand 
experience of the problems in- 
volved. Difficulties of coopera- 
tion in production and market- 
ing for peasant farmers, the 
never-ending difficulties of agri- 
cultural credit in a world of 
poverty and uncertain markets, 
and the ingenuities of organiza- 
tion used to meet these difficul- 
ties make a fascinating story. 
There is only one thing to fault: 
Dr deGraft-Johnson’s account 
is extremely rich and full for 
the years before 1939, but for 
the modern and most interesting 
period he has rather less to 
say and this gives the book a 
certain lack of balance.. 

On the other hand, he does 
certain very useful things. He 
sets the background with a de- 
scription of West African land 
law, the peasantry, and the 
major agricultural products in 
a fashion that is likely to be 
useful for a very long time to 


come. He provides what is 
almost too large a bibliography ; 
there are, for once, really ad- 
mirable maps; and everything 
is illuminated by modest and 
constant common. sense, an 
optimism which is never facile, 
and a faith in his fellow coun- 
trymen’s ability which is surely 
justified. 

Very few books on the mod- 
ern world are both realistic and 
encouraging. This is one of 
them. 


N.R.F.: The most significant 
writings from the Nouvelle Re- 
vue Francaise, 1919-1940, edited 
with an introduction by Justin 
O’Brien (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
25s). In thought and the arts 
the centuries-old stamina of 
Paris has been extraordinary, 
and here right into our own 
times it is still going strong. It 
is also remarkable that one jour- 
nal and publishing house should 
have had such an_ extensive 
share of the general potency. In 
1914 Proust said that the only 
periodical in which he was eager 
to see fragments of his work 
appear was the Nouvelle Revue. 
By cumulative attraction one 
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star followed another: Romains, 
Bergson, Giraudoux, Valéry, 
Breton, Claudel, Malraux—and 
others even as alive. Seeing such 
names in close confabulation 
one feels impelled to join the 
party, and indeed they often do 
converse with each other as 
when Gidé deliciously twits 
Mauriac with his ability to eat 
a catholic cake and have it. 

The policy of the paper more- 
over induced a convergence of 
minds as well as mere indivi- 
duality. Contributors were 
jointly conscious that romantic- 
ism and its symbolist aftermath 
were overdue for burial. They 
were consciously steering out 
between a symbolist left and a 
classical right towards a new 
open-mindedness of  explora- 
tion, ‘attentive to the slightest 
sounds emitted by reality’. Liter- 
ature is no longer stuffily self- 
enclosed; André Lhote on Pic- 
asso, Jouve on Mozart, bear 
witness to that. There is also a 
sketch of psychoanalysis and a 
growing concern with politics. 

Yet with all this there is a 
certain beating about the avant- 
garde bush, with less directness 
of statement than an age of 
crisis requires. The famous 
French lucidity is sometimes re- 
placed by a too clever obscurity 
of thought and word, ‘Paris was 
where the twentieth century was’ 
—so starts the introduction, but 
Paris no less than Gertrude 
Stein may sometimes need tak- 
ing down a peg or two. 


THE IMAGE OF THE CITY, 
by Charles Williams (Oxford 
University Press, 25s). At least 
one influential reviewer has mis- 
represented Charles Williams as 
an effete voice with a Holy 
Grail complex. This is grossly 
unfair, a mere guying of a very 
real man. 

Anne Ridler writes a long 
introduction to this collection 
of posthumous essays. It is 
realistic as well as loyal, but 
perhaps a shade over-earnest in 
a theological direction, And 
here Williams himself may be 
justly criticized. Some laymen 
when they take to the pursuit 
become more theological than 
their clerical counterparts. “The 


Cross’, for instance, strikes as 
an uncomfortable mixture of 
abstraction with ecstasy. “God 
in Himself’—the capital h’s get 
into the style and queer it. ‘Sen- 
suality and Substance’, in con- 
trast, shows up its author 
bravely as one who passes the 
test of approving D. H. Law- 
rence. There is a humanism of 
emotion as well as of mind: 
Charles Williams has it and he 
quotes Patmore to great effect: 
‘Father, isn’t marriage rather a 
wicked sacrament?’ 

History will associate Williams 
with Eliot, Dorothy Sayers, and 
C. S. Lewis, all in varying de- 
grees his friends. But it may 
find a closer parallel in G. K. 
Chesterton. Williams shares the 
warmly humane vigour of G.K., 
without his excess of paradox. 
This especially appears in the 
essays on literary subjects. He 
both likes and dislikes Victorian 
narrative verse in humanly right 
ways, showing exactly how 
Tennyson’s Arthur ‘wavers be- 
tween nobility and mere pom- 
posity’. Excellent also is his de- 
fence of Milton against that 
narrower characterization which 
an older orthodoxy made with 
admiration and its twentieth 
century reaction with contempt. 
There is also a group of four 
essays on the Arthurian Myth. 


MIND AND MATTER, by 
Erwin Schrédinger (Cambridge 
University Press, 13s 6d). Pro- 
fessor Schrédinger’s Tarner Lec- 
tures remind us of the excur- 
sions by physicists into mystic- 
ism in the heyday of Eddington 
and Jeans. One difference is 


that the mysticism has an East- 
ern slant. That Schrédinger had 
fallen under the spell of the 
Upanishads was evident in his 
early book What is Life? He 
takes as his starting point Sir 
Charles Sherrington’s view that 
mind and matter are not com- 
mensurables—a position vigor- 
ously attacked by Professor 
Gilbert Ryle in The Concept of 
Mind. What Ryle denounces as 
‘the ghost in the machine’ Sher- 
rington accepted as follows: 
‘Mind, for anything perception 
can compass, goes therefore in 
our spatial world more ghostly 
than a ghost.’ Recoiling from 
Cartesian dualism, and what he 
describes as ‘the fearful mona- 
dology of Leibniz’, Schrédinger 
gives alternative answer. 
‘Mind has erected the objective 
outside world of the natural 
philosopher out of its own stuff’, 
he writes. ‘Mind could not cope 
with this gigantic task otherwise 
than by the simplifying device 
of excluding itself—withdrawing 
from its conceptual creation. 
Hence the latter does not con- 
tain its creator.” Nevertheless, 
in the final analysis, the thinking 
subject (mind) and the object 
world of matter and energy are 
one and the same reality. The 
Many are false appearances of 
the One. Mind, being the sole 
reality, is indestructible. 

This is the doctrine of the 
Bhagavad Gita. Its paradoxes 
and enormous difficulties could 
not be explored in six lectures 
written in popular language. No 
serious criticism is possible until 
we are given more than hints 
and bare assertions. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sir,—In a recent article in 
The Humanist an ex-vicar re- 
marks upon his experience that 
progressive people were wont 
to shun the Church while the 
regressive patronized it. He has 
put his finger upon the whole 
menace socially of an Estab- 
lished Church. Regressive 
people constantly use it for their 
own social ends in order to 
sanctify the particular economic 
and political order which they 
support. This situation has pre- 
vailed in Europe since the days 
of the Emperor Constantine and 
it is very clear in both England 
and Scotland where political 
Establishment of Churches still 
exists. The larger dissenting 
bodies have gradually come to 
be a part of the ‘Establishment’ 
in the more gewveralized and 
contemporary sense of the term. 
Thus, the larger Churches be- 
come bastions of social reaction, 
and it is significant that they 
move towards ‘reunion’ at a 
time when the reactionary social 
views which they support in 
common are challenged very 
widely. In the same way, it is 
usual to find their officials and 
main supporters far removed in 


viewpoint from the pacifist- 
anarchist injunctions of the 
Sermon on the Mount. With 


such a background, it is not 
surprising to find most of the 
clergy sanctioning the H-bomb 
or approving restricted immi- 
gration of coloured peoples to 
this country, although both 
issues cut at the roots of the 
ethics which their religion 
nominally supports. 

The ex-vicar refers to the 
regressive type of Churchman 
as constantly looking backwards 
in viewpoint. It must not be 


forgotten that he looks back on 
to a strangely assorted morality. 
There are the injunctions of the 
Sermon on the Mount which he 
usually ignores. 
also, 


But there is 


for example, the moral 
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THE CHURCH AND REACTION 


history of the much-lauded King 
David, whose behaviour was 
probably the worst in the 
world’s history to be credited 
with divine approval. The whole 
tangled skein of Christian moral 
history in its social bearings 
from New Testament times to 
our own day disposes of the 
myth that the Church is in any 
position to offer a progressive 
and relevant moral leadership 
in the world of today.—F. H. 
AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, Lon- 
don, SE25. 


The Ethics of Self-Interest 


Sir,—Professor Lovell’s series 
of Reith Lectures, based on the 
new Radio Astronomy and 
recently put over by the BBC, 
deserved to produce a deep im- 
pression, but having previously 
reached conceptions of the ex- 
tent of the universe, which take 
it far beyond our powers of 
realization, vastly increasing 
them seems to make no prac- 
tical difference. That all this 
was created by a god, who also 
created man in his own image, 
is about the most incredible idea 
my mind can conceive. 

Comparatively superficial 
study of the history and evolu- 
tion of humanity as now known 
appears to make it glaringly 
obvious that all the gods have 
been created in the minds of 
men. None of them offers a 
satisfactory basis of morality, 
though they may all help large 
numbers of people who need 
to believe in something or some- 
body able to save them from 
disasters. What we want is a 
ground on which they can be 
led to save themselves. 

Ts not self-interest a very 
plausible basis? If we all did 
unto others as we wish to be 
done by, there would be an 
immense reduction of our 
world’s miseries. Is it necessary 
that such a policy should have 


any other backing than the rea- 
soning powers of men, if they 
cared to use them? In their 
known history they have 
made great progress. Evo- 
lution can continue it, and 
everyone might feel a moral 
obligation to make their con- 
tributions take the best forms 
they are capable of realizing. 
That what we do does not 
matter, and in any case dies 
with us, is not now a possible 
belief for any educated person, 
and the spreading of education 
is something we may all take 
part in. The humanists are not 
nearly active enough—F. B. 
Tew, Great Malvern. 


Pasternak 


Sir,—I am afraid the Paster- 
nak affair is not so simple as all 
that. The fault lies entirely with 
the Nobel Prize authorities, who 
should have known better than 
to award a prize to a man 
whose book had been refused 
by a Soviet publishing firm and 
afterwards was printed abroad 
against the author's will. They 
were simply asking for the 
trouble Pasternak got _ into. 
Science is an abstract thing, but 
a novel criticizing a totalitarian 
régime is quite a different mat- 
ter. However, I think we may 
be grateful for a very important 
thing. Under the Stalin régime 


Pasternak would have been 
either liquidated or sent to 
Siberia. Now no such thing 


happened ; in fact, he was left 
alone, even after his book had 
been published. It was the ivory 
tower the Stockholm people 
seem to live in that did all the 
harm.—ANN_ B. KALSHOVEN, 
Amsterdam. 
Criminal Science 

Sir,—Mr Godwin is mistaken 
when he states in his article ‘A 
New Approach to Crime’ that 
‘up to the present time Cam- 
bridge has been the only univer- 
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in Great Britain to initiate 
esearch in this field’, i.e. in 

ninology. Several years be- 
fore the Department of Crimin- 
al Science was founded at Cam- 
bridge Dr Hermann Mannheim 
had initiated important work in 
this field in the University of 
tondon (London School of 
fconomics), where he has built 
up an important School of 
Criminological Studies and re- 
ured with the title of Reader. 
At Oxford over much the same 
period as Cambridge Dr Max 
Grunhut, who has the title of 
Reader in Criminology in the 
University, has also made im- 
portant contributions in the sub- 
ject, While Bristol, Liverpool, and 
Nottingham Universities can also 
claim to have initiated studies. 

Indeed, the science of crimin- 
ology is now well and firmly 
based in England, since there 
is also the Institute for the Study 
and Treatment of Delinquency, 
which has a high international 
reputation and publishes the 
British Journal of Delinquency, 
a learned scientific periodical 
which certainly holds its own 
with any similar publication 
abroad. 

It is worthy to note that the 
two scholars who have estab- 
lished this scheme success- 
fully in this country, Drs Mann- 
heim and Griinhut, were both 
driven out of Germany by Hit- 
ler, who thus deprived his own 
country of the services of men 
of high distinction and at the 
same time enabled England to 
res a great deal of lost 
ground.—CHoRLEY, Stanmore, 
Viddlesex. 

Vir Godwin’s Reply 

Sir,—While it is true, as Lord 
Chorley says, that both London 
and Oxford, respectively, have 
given asylum and research and 
teaching facilities to Drs Mann- 
heim and Griinhut, neither uni- 
versity has set up a department 
of criminal science comparable 
with that at Cambridge, with 
Director, permanent staff, and 
part-time researchers. Of work 
done at Liverpool I confess my 
ignorance. 

if | did not refer to the In- 
stitute for the Study and Treat- 


ment of Delinquency, a non- 
academic body, it was for the 
simple reason that I was writ- 
ing about something _ else, 
namely, the project for a 
National Institute of Criminal 
Science to be based on Cam- 
bridge. 

I was present at the first meet- 
ing held to discuss the creation 
of this Institute, which was pre- 
sided over by the late Dr Ernest 
Jensen, who later became Chair- 
man of its Council and to whom 
I had the honour of dedicating 
a book. 

I was sorry to see in the Press 
(vide The Observer, December 
7) that there is a_ probability 
that the Oxford Readership, 
now held by Dr Griinhut, will 
be extinguished in 1960. I trust 
that London will fare better and 
that. a worthy successor to Dr 
Mannheim will carry on_ his 
valuable work. 


Soviet Communism 


Sir,—I have no intention of 
using The Humanist as a Com- 
munist platform—even if you 
let me, which you wouldn't! 
But it is important that human- 
ists who attack a thing should 
know what they are attacking. 
Mr Streeten plainly does not. 

On the strength of a quotation 
from Stalin dating from 1924, 
Mr Streeten credits the USSR 
in 1958 with the intention of 
conquering the world. As I 
pointed out in my former letter, 
the quotation does not bear the 
construction he places on it: in 
fact, if he had read further, he 
would have seen that Stalin 
looked to ‘the revolutionary 
movement of the proletariat in 
all countries’ to do the job. But 
even if Stalin had said in 1924 
what Mr Streeten thinks he said, 
why should that bind the USSR 
in 1958? If Mr Streeten thinks 
that Marxists learn nothing from 
history, he little knows Marxism. 

I cited the example of China 
as an obvious refutation of the 
thesis that the USSR seeks to 
dominate all other States. Mr 
Streeten’s reply is that, whatever 
the appearances are, the USSR 
will try to dominate China. And 
the evidence? None, except the 


misunderstood quotation dating 
from 1924! 

There is a German proverb, 
Mit der Dummheit kdmpfen 
Gétter selbst vergebens. Being 


merely human, I give up.— 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Spreading Humanism 


Sir,—I agree with Kathleen 
Box (December issue) on the 
need for positive thought and 
humane living among rational- 
ists and others. I believe, how- 
ever, that we must begin with 
ourselves—it is of little use that 
we love our fellow man unless 
we actively oppose the daily ex- 
ploitation of almost every other 
creature on this earth. While 
we condone by silence such 
practices as racing, hunting, 
trapping, ‘training’ (circuses, 
etc), vivisecting, working, killing 
and eating such innocent crea- 
tures as happen to be profitable, 
ornamental, or just a good 
flavour, we should not call our- 
selves humanists. 

Time, money, and effort spent 
on so upsetting the balance of 
Nature, if put to constructive 
purpose would go a long way 
towards relieving the suffering 
of the downright hungry in 
other parts of the world. It is 
not just ‘do-gooders’ that the 
society needs so much as a 
progressive front of sensible 
humane ‘livers’.—(Mrs) E. V. 
Batt, Enfield. 

A New Philistinism? 

Sir,—Mr H. E. W. Gay in 
asking ‘Is it?’, implies ‘it is not’ 
justifiable to say with Mr 
E. G. H. Crouch that it is one 
of the basic principles of ration- 
alism that poetic language may 
be pleasing but it explains no- 
thing. Mr Crouch’s statement 
could perhaps have been put a 
little more clearly. But surely 
what he means is not that a 
poetic statement can never ex- 
plain anything, but that its 
meaning is made none the more 
explicit on account of its mode 
of expression. 

Meaning can of course be 
given poetic clothing, but high- 
flown language, however pleas- 
ing to the ear, can be extremely 
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deluding. It is so often used to 
cover up lack of meaning. There 
is no doubt that the Bible’s im- 
pressiveness is mainly due to 
this literary quality. A great 
deal of the Bible, if reduced to 
simple commonplace language, 
would soon be seen to be very 
thin in meaning. Much of it in- 
deed would have no meaning at 
all for an unbiased intelligence, 
certainly not for rationalists. — 
R. UNDERWOOD, Finedon. 


Emanuel Swedenborg 

Sir,—Much as I admire the 
writings of Mr A. D. Howell 
Smith, I regret that in his article 
in your January issue he states 
that Emanuel Swedenborg was 
‘certainly crazy, judging by his 
acts as well as his words’. I 
have made a study of the writ- 
ings and the life of Emanuel 
Swedenborg and can find no- 
thing to warrant the foregoing 
suggestions. 

Could Mr Howell Smith please 
enlighten me on his basis for 
saying that Swedenborg was 
‘certainly crazy’. —- LEONARD 
Brown, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 
The Documents in the Case 

Sir,—Mr_ Robertson loses 
sight of the question at issue, 
which is whether certain events, 
alleged to have taken place in 
Palestine about ap 33, in fact 
did so. What went on in other 
countries has no bearing, nor 
have the memories of Nerva, 
who was born in ap 32. As for 
‘what was officially known of 
the origin of Christianity’, it is 
most unlikely that anything was 
officially known of the origin 
of any religious sect. Does Mr 
Robertson suppose that some- 
where in Whitehall there is a 
file on the Fox sisters?—-RaG- 
LAN, Usk, Mon. 


Teaching Manners 

Si1r,—In reply to the letter of 
your correspondent J. W. Leslie, 
I fail to see the connection be- 
tween ethics—or, for that mat- 
ter, between humanism—and a 
lack of ordinary politeness. 
Good manners are, of course, 
to some extent artificial and ir- 
rational, like giving one’s right 
hand so that it should not rest 
menacingly on the sword-hilt, 
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but they represent a code which 
is accepted by the community 
in which we live. In my view 
this code must be taught early, 
while it can still be easily assim- 
ilated. Does anybody really 
like what Mr Leslie calls ‘the 
uninhibited child’? Personally, 
I expect a child to say ‘please’ 
or ‘thank you’ on the proper 
occasions, even ‘thank you for 


having me’ after a_tea-party, 
just as I expect little boys to 
take off their caps indoors. 
Such things may seem trivial, 
but if a child omits them, and 
his hostess hears that the parents 
are humanists, she will no doubt 
hasten to tell her friends that 
bad manners are included in the 
tenets of this strange faith — 
D. L. Hopman, Hove, Sussex. 


HUMANIST FRONT 


formed in 1959 as they were 

last year, the outlook will be 
promising. Some, unfortunately, 
ran into difficulties through Jack 
of speakers. There is no easy 
answer to this problem, but a 
discussion circle can often be 
made valuable and enjoyable by 
using its own resources. 

The Aberdeen Humanist 
Group held a most successful 
public meeting in the autumn. 
The hall was crowded out and 
many people had to be turned 
away. It is lucky enough to 
have Mrs Margaret Knight as 
president. 

Secretaries are reminded that 
we are pleased to publish an- 
nouncements of forthcoming 
meetings provided the informa- 
tion is supplied in good time. 

We thank all members who 
have responded so well to our 
appeal to send their subscrip- 
tions promptly and _ especially 
those who have added a dona- 
tion. 


] F new groups continue to be 


* * * 


It is with great regret that we 
announce the death of two very 
valued members of the RPA, 
Mr T. E. Naylor and Mr Wil- 
liam Turner. For many years 
Mr Turner was a familiar and 
most welcome figure at our an- 
nual conferences. He was secre- 
tary of the Manchester Human- 
ist Fellowship, and his unflagg- 
ing zeal contributed much to 
its success. He died on Novem- 
ber 17 following an operation, 
and was sixty-seven. The cre- 
mation service was conducted 
by Mr W. Brotherton. 

Thomas Ellis Naylor died at 
the age of ninety on Christmas 


Eve. He had been a composi- 
tor, a corrector of the press, a 
journalist, a Justice of the 
Peace, and a Member of Par- 
liament. From 1915 to 1928 he 
was Chairman of the London 
Labour Party and he repre- 
sented Southwark in Parliament 
for many years. He was a 
staunch rationalist and kept a 
watchful eye on the typographi- 
cal side of our publications. 
* * * 


RPA members visiting Brussels 
are invited to contact Miss D. 
Luchie, 1 Avenue’ Tedesco, 
Auderghem, Brussels 16. 

* * 


A weekend course on ‘The’ 
Humanist Tradition: Are Hum- 
anist Values Different from 
Others?’ will be held at Urchfont 
Manor, Nr Devizes, Wilts, from 
March 13 to 15. Particulars may 
be obtained from the Warden. 

* * 

Mark Gerson was responsible 
for the photograph of Arthur 
Koestler reproduced on page 4 
of our January issue. 


Group Activities 

RPA (Glasgow Branch), Cen- 
tral Halls, 25 Bath Street, Glas- 
gow. Sunday, February 15, 3 
pm, John L. Broom, ‘The Case 
Against Christianity’. 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 
25 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
Friday, February 20, 7.30 pm. 
Talk by Hugh M’Diarmid. 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, Orpington. 
Sunday, February 8, 5.30 pm, 
F. H. A. Micklewright, ‘Human- 
ism or Sectarian Education’. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton 
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The sender of the first correct 


opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


“CLUELESS” 


There are no ‘clues’, 

each case the required word has been omitted from the 

sentence (alterations being sometimes made in spacing and 

punctuation); after the insertion of the required word the 

As an example, the word OPAL 

‘Here’s the sugar-drum; your 
e 


sentence will make sense. 
might be indicated by 


cup’. The complete sentence would then read: 


sugar; drop a lump in your cup’. 


ACROSS DOWN 

1 I like my sour cold, not 1A _ tram’s being called 
tepid (5) ‘hobo’ (7) 
fiancée (5) 
Sweet seen as the lover's 
ideal (5) 3 Use pencil. What! A B. 

it’s no A. sure? (5) 


Stage rival! (6) 4 


6 
7 
8 This come dim; 
9 = cash owed our folly? 


(6) 


10 Hot rum! What are you 5 The mounted police pos- 
in pursuit of the 
crooks (6) 


even in th’ place! (5) 11 A hen men to flight (7) 


calling now? (5) ers 
12 He came eighth; neither's 


15 The new moon is like B 


oat The favourite drew 
17 The tenant would like to ahead; far lead! (6) 
tin creases (6) 14 The soprano is female 


18 As Pat led down he felt 
better (5) 

19 For me then or me very 
time! (6) 

20 This man has bed for 16 After a 


debt (5) a Rome 


properly speaking, to this puzzle. In 


Who dealt if it’s my ass? 


and the tee (6) 
15 The rover particoloured 
(S) 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Friday, 


solution to be 


February 13 


re’s the 


crime the CID 
body? (5) 


Beeches. Sunday, February 15, 
7.30 pm, David Austin, ‘Religion 
and the Mental Patient’. 

Brighton & Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sunday, February 1, 5.30 pm, 
Mrs D. L. Hobman, ‘Humanism 
and Art’. 

Tunbridge Wells Humanist 
Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. Sunday, February 22, 7 
pm, Geoffrey Elkan, ‘Mystical 
Experience and Human Know- 
ledge’. 


Humanist Groups 

ABERDEEN.—Hon_ Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd., Aberdeen. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Hon Sec, 


Miss Carew, 97 Valley Drive, 
Brighton 5. 

CARDIFF.—Hon Sec, W. T. 
Morgan, 11 Heath St, Riverside, 
Cardiff, 

CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. N. 
Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley 


Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 
CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, H. Pen- 
field, 22 Standish Rd, W6. 


EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, W. 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, Purley, 
Surrey. 

EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 

GLASGOW.—Hon Sec, Miss J. 
McBride, 4  Landressy Street, 
Glasgow, S.E. 

LONDON, SW.—Hon Sec, B. 
Martin, Mulberry Lodge, Barnes 
Common, SW13. 
MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Mr. 
J. F. Amor, 7 Marlborough Road, 
Flixton, Manchester (Phone: 
URMston 3062.) 

NORTH STAFFS.—Hon _ Sec, 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON.—Hon Sec A. 
Hayward, 9 Marley Avenue, Bex- 
leyheath, Kent. 
SHEFFIELD.—Hon Sec, Miss F. 


Dorothy Kirk, 40 Roundwood 
Grove, Rawmarsh, Rotherham, 
Yorks. 

SLOUGH.—Hon Cec, J. Radford, 


Green Ginger Hollow, Rogers 
Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SUTTON.—-Hon Sec, Mrs M. 
Mepham, 29 Fairview Road, Sut- 
ton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Hon Sec, 


Joyce Johnson, Frog Cottage, 
Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

TYNESIDE.—-Hon Sec, Mr J. 
Lewis-Sword, 90 Laburnum Ave- 
nue, Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P, Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Rd, Southville, Bristol 3, 
MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST 
DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 
W. Hinds, 5 Apsley Avenue, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 


Classified Advertisements 
LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCI. Sun- 
days, Il am. Feb 1, Prof T. H. Pear, 
MA, Conflicting Loyalties in Modern 
Society; Feb 8, Dr W. E. Swinton, Fact 
and Fantasy in Science; Feb 15, Dr D. 
Stark Murray, Man-made Diseases; Feb 
22, Archibald Robertson, MA, Moral 


Man and Immoral Government. Write 
free copy Record. 
CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. South Place 


Ethical Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sa. WCl. Tuesdays, 7.15 pm. Feb 3, 
. B. Coates, BA, A Humanist Ideal of 
ae and Marriage; Feb 10, Avro Man- 
hattan, Of Ants and Collectivism; Feb 
17, Jean Graham Hall, LLM, The Law 
and the Illegitimate Child; Feb 24, H. J. 
Blackham, BA, Boris Pasternak’s Dr 
Zhivago. 
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HOW TO SPREAD HUMANISM 


If you share the outlook of this journal you can extend its influence at trifling cost to yourself. 


For the small sum of 3s 6d you can ensure that anyone you name will receive The Humanist 
for half a year at Aalf the normal subscription. You can take out as many of these special rate 
subscriptions as you wish—the more the better. The closing date has been extended from 
January 31 to February 28 in view of the generous response from our readers. 


Humanism is widely discussed and sometimes travestied. In this Age of Science every thinking 
person should know what it means. 


Your friends may be grateful to be introduced to a view of life for which they have been 
groping. Or they may totally disagree with it. 


Give them at least a chance to judge for themselves by filling in the form below. If you 
prefer, the gift can be anonymous. 


To H. I. THOMPSON PRESS LTD, 2 ELLIS STREET, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, SW1 


I wish to send ‘The Humanist’ for six months, at the special gift subscription rate of 
35 6d post free, to the following : 


Additional addresses may be appended on plain paper if desired. 


I enclose remittance value Please do/do not* mention my name. 


*Cross out as necessary. 


Published by H. I. Thompson Press Ltd, 2 Ellis Street, Sloane Street, London, SWI (SLOane 6255/6), and printed in Great Britain 
by Villiers Publications Ltd, Ingestre Road, London, NWS. Agents—for Australasia: Gordon & Gotch Ltd; for the Union of South 
Africa: Central News Agency Ltd. Available in micro-film form to Libraries in the USA. Inquiries to University Microfilms, 313 
N First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA. 
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